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FACILITIES 


for handling live stock in a stock-yard have 
a direct bearing on the net prices received, 
just as good railroad service does. 


The DENVER YARDS have the most 
modern facilities of every kind. The 
largest sheep barn in the world, with a 
capacity of 70,000 head, together with the 
best hay obtainable and pure mountain 
water, assures a good fill for your lambs. 
The facilities for handling cattle and hogs 
areonapar. Ithasa very large feeder and 
packer demand. Use this market. 
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Inexpensive Prevention 
Saves Expensive Regrets+ 


Why Flirt with Fate when One Quick Dose 
Immunizes for Life? 





FTEN a little forethought is worth a whole lot of afterthought. 
Protecting your calves against Blackleg involves but little 
effort and little expense—yet it often means the difference 
between big, full returns’ and disastrous losses. 


=> To neglect vaccination is to invite misfortune. 





When you can readily get a vaccine so absolutely depend- 

able as the Franklin brand, it is folly to take chances with 

Blackleg. Franklin Vaccine is produced under conditions of advanced scien- 
tific control that insures a uniform high standard of purity and potency. 


It is sterile, both as to germ life and toxins, and is in concentrated form 
that is easier to handle, with quicker and more permanent immunity. 


Fresh Stocks are carried by Drug Store agencies, otherwise direct. Be sure to get a 
copy of the ‘“‘Calf Book’’—full of vital information for cattlemen 


Illustrated Book O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM COMPANY 


let consists of thirty-two pages 


‘a informatién that is GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
valuable to anyone in the _ live- 7s AMS <XAS 
stock business. It tells of the dis- SS: SaaS, Sea 
covery and perfecting of Blackleg : 

vaccines. It explains the proper Cece: Se Sore s 
method of vaccinating. The sub- Fort Worth Kansas City Alliance Wichita 
ject of Hemorrhagic Septicemia in 

cattle is dealt with in detail. The Amarille Marfa El Paso 
booklet also contains a handy . - 

listing of approved livestock rem- Santa Maria Rapid City 

edies and supplies. Sent free on 


request. Calgary 
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It’s a Long Jump 
From Kansas to Boston 


One great advantage that Swift & Company’s organization 
offers to the producer of livestock, whether he lives in Kansas, 
Colorado, Texas or elsewhere, is that markets in Boston and 
other parts of the hungry east are made available. 





Swift & Company is a national organization in that its 
packing plants are located close to producing sections. The prices 
paid for livestock are based on nation-wide demand as reflected 
through the many branch houses and car routes where Swift 
meats are sold. 













Swift also is a local organization in that wherever these 
plants and branch houses are located its employes form active 
| groups in the communities and are a force for good citizenship. 


This wide-spread coverage means that producers have a 
steady outlet for their products and that the prices paid are not 
unduly influenced by over- or under-supply in a few large con- 
suming cities, but are determined by supply and demand all over 
the United States. The broad scope of Swift & Company’s buy- 


ing and selling activities is of great benefit both to producer and 
consumer. 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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Aisop knew something 


THERE’S a lot of sound common sense expressed in the old fable 
about the goose and the golden eggs. Much to his sorrow did the 
owner learn that he couldn’t get all the eggs in the goose’s make- 
up by killing it. He discovered that production depended on 
keeping the goose alive and healthy. 

Armour and Company has never lost sight of that cardinal 
principle of business. Without constantly available supplies of 
livestock, Armour and Company could not continue to exist. To 
keep those supplies coming, it is necessary for Armour and Com- 
pany to encourage production; to help keep the livestock industry 
in a healthy and profitable condition. In short, Armour and Com- 
pany must be able to pay the farmer the best possible prices for 
his cattle, hogs and sheep. But it is just as important that prices 
to the consumer Le kept within the -ounds of his pocketbook. For 
Armour and Company can’t sell for more than the public is 
willing or able to pay. 

With a responsibility at both ends — keeping -toth meat produc- 
tion and meat consumption active—Armour and Company’s 
profit must te picked up mainly through outstanding efficiency 
in slaughterin7, curing, packing and marketing. 

The new Armour and Company offers the American public new 
and modern services that keep pace with conditions in a world 


that is constantly chanzinz. 


Fklea/ tate” 


President 


ARMOUR 4xtp COMPANY 
U.S.A. 


LISTEN TO tke Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 
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Agriculture in Scandinavia 
Sweden—Her Farms, Forests, and Factories 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


Il. 


see the best part of agricultural Sweden in the 
shortest possible time.” Our Danish courier 
spoke excellent English and knew Sweden very well. 
“You Americans,” he smiled kindly, “are always in 
a hurry. Here you have come more than 3,000 miles 


|: COPENHAGEN WE SAID: “WE WANT TO 


to see Scandinavia, and can’t take the time to see it 
right. However, if you will do it, take one of the many 
ferries across the Sound to Malm6. There you will be 
in the very heart of agricultural Sweden. From there 
go north to Gothenburg, take the Géta Canal to Stock- 


TETHERED 


COWS ON PASTURE IN 





holm, then swing north to Dalecarlia and around to the 
west to- Oslo. You will then have seen the best of 
Sweden’s farming regions.” We followed his advice. 

The Sound that separates Denmark from Sweden 
is not wide. One can almost see across it. Occasion- 
ally it freezes up, and then shipping is idle. They 
say the Swedes, many years ago, marched their army 
across the ice—so thin that the Danes did not expect 
the hostile visit, and were taken completely by 
surprise. 

Malmé—a fine city of 150,000 people—is the cap- 





SOUTHERN 





SWEDEN 
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ital of the province of Skane, or Scania, called the 
“Granary of Sweden.” Here they grow sugar-beets 
enough to supply the nation with sugar, while all the 
small grains flourish. Measured by farms in our 
West, the holdings are small. The country is fairly 





VIEW OVER STOCKHOLM FROM CITY HALL TOWER 


‘ level, full of lovely lakes and streams. As elsewhere 
in Sweden, every waterfall is harnessed and producing 
cheap power, for the farmers as well as the cities. 
We learned, to our great surprise, that Stockholm, 
for example, has more telephones per capita than any 
other city in the world. They certainly are plentiful, 
and give good service. 

There seemed to be less farm machinery in use 
than we saw in Denmark, but man-power is very 
cheap—how cheap is best illustrated by a story. At 
one of the fjord cities our ship stopped to coal. A 
barge-load of coal was brought alongside by a fussy 
little tug, carrying a dozen men. A steel chute, lead- 
ing down into the bowels of the ship, was put in place. 
Then, by means of heavy baskets holding about two 
bushels each, the ship was coaled. Two men stood at 
a basket, while two others filled it. Then the two 
carried it between them and dumped it into the chute. 
There was no hurry nor crowding of work. It was a 
leisurely, easy-going process. A more archaic method 
of “coaling ship” cannot well be imagined. When we 
asked the captain why he did not use machinery, and 
coal in one-third the time, he merely replied: ‘Ah, 
these poor people, they must have work. They eat— 
machinery does not.” 


Large Variety of Fruits Grown 


What surprised us most was the amount and qual- 
ity of fruit raised all over Sweden. Peaches, apricots, 
grapes, plums, and other fruits flourish everywhere. 
This, of course, is due to the near-by Gulf Stream, 
which moderates an otherwise inhospitable climate. 
As for strawberries, raspberries, currants, and goose- 
berries, we found them everywhere—large, luscious, 
and exceedingly cheap in price. We had just finished 
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the season for them in the United States, and arrived 
in Sweden at the height of the season there. 

As in Norway, the farmhouses were all comfort- 
able and in good physical condition, with picturesque, 
red-tiled roofs. We tried to get the value of the farm 
lands, but found there was no real market value for 
them. They seldom are sold. A guide we employed 
explained that the young folks grow up on the farm, 
and then migrate to the United States or elsewhere, 
leaving the old folks to keep it going, and also sending 
back funds to help them out. As the years go by and 
the parents get old, the boys and girls come back to 
the homeland and occupy the farms, from which in 
turn their offspring will migrate to some other coun- 
try. “But always,” our guide said, “the Swedish 
farm remains in the same family, a haven for old 
age.” 

Unlike the Danes, who specialize in dairy products, 
the Swedish farmer raises a great variety of crops. 
You see few Jersey cattle. “They are too small for 
us,” a farmer told me. “We want both milk and beef. 
The Jersey is a perfect milk machine, but nothing 
else.” Mostly the cattle we saw were the Dutch 
Belted and Holsteins—large-boned, deep-bodied ani- 
mals, but hardly up to our ideals as to breeding and 
conformation. 

From Malmé6 northward to Gothenburg (Swedish: 
Goteborg) is a lovely region of fine farms and endless 
forests. Swedish railroads are first-class in every 


respect. It takes the conceit out of an American to 
find such comfortable, well-equipped trains and fine 
roadbeds. Somehow we went to Europe with the fixed 





BOAT IN CROSS-COUNTRY CANAL LOCK 


idea that our trains were far ahead of anything there. 
We know better now. 


Gothenburg a Modern City 


Gothenburg proved to be a fine, well-built city of 
over 250,000 inhabitants. The streets are wide and 
well paved. The Swedes are the only nation on earth 
that both drives and walks to the left. We had heart 
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failure fifty times a day while driving in their taxis. 
There are, by the way, many women taxi-drivers in 
both Denmark and Sweden. The city is built on a 
very rocky spot; but, unlike us Americans, these 
Swedes did not tear it down to a dull level. On the 
contrary, they preserved the hills and valleys, laying 
the city out to fit their curves. The streets swing 
around the points and down into the valleys in the 
most attractive manner. The houses, too, are built 
along the same plan, and the general effect is highly 
picturesque and charming—a city beautiful in every 
respect. 

We drove for many miles through a great park, 
which in its wild beauty reminded us of our own Rock 
Creek Park in Washington. Here we found a vast 
forest of the same grand old beech trees that we 
admired so much in Denmark. We have nothing in 
America to equal them in beauty and size. And 
flowers—they are everywhere: flower-boxes in every 
window, even office windows in the city business 
blocks! They are fastened to the telephone and elec- 
tric-light poles. In the railroad stations, where we 
have huge, unsightly piles of sand for the trains to 
“bump into,” they have lovely flower-beds instead, 
which may occasionally be destroyed by a careless 
engineer, but are easily repaired. Flowers top the 
retaining-walls along the streets, line the curbs, and 
fill every vacant space—a regular riot of color and 
beauty. 

An east-and-west line from Oslo in Norway across 
Sweden will strike the point north of Stockholm in 
Sweden where the Baltic Sea joins the Gulf of Both- 
nia. Below this line lie probably one-fourth of 
the total area of Sweden and fully four-fifths of her 





CATTLE-BARN ON SWEDISH FARM 


agricultural land. On the west of this huge penin- 
sula are two large bays or sounds—the Skagerrack 
and Kattegat; two odd names that brought back my 
boyhood school days and geography lessons. On the 
east lies the Baltic Sea. Here, looking out onto the 
Baltic, lies Stockholm, Sweden’s capital, ice-bound 
for several months of each year. 

For centuries, Stockholm was the only important 
seaport the Swedes owned. To reach it, they had to 
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sail from the North Sea into the Skagerrack and 
through the narrow Kattegat, both claimed by Den- 
mark, into the Baltic. The Danes, for hundreds of 
years, were the bullies of the North, and, although 
their country was small in size, yet they collected mil- 





OLD CASTLE AT VADSTENA 


lions from shipping passing through these waters for 
ports on the Baltic and Gulf of Bothnia. Not a ship 
sailed through but that they levied toll upon it. To 
make the collection easier, the Danes built Kronborg 
—a huge fort facing the narrow Sound, on a point of 
their country which absolutely commanded every ves- 
sel passing in or out. 


Canal Connects East and West Coast 


In 1619 old Gustavus Adolphus, the Swedish king, 
decided he would have an open port on their west 
coast, the Danes to the contrary notwithstanding. So 
he built the city of Gothenburg on a fine harbor 
facing the North Sea and the Kattegat, which the 
kindly Gulf Stream keeps free from ice. His new city 
prospered amazingly; but still every vessel bound for 
Stockholm and other Swedish ports on the Baltic had 
to pay tribute to those nervy Danes. This was a 
heavy handicap. “Why can’t we build an ‘all-Swedish’ 
canal straight across our own country from Gothen- 
burg to Stockholm?” Gustavus asked his engineers. 
And so they did. It took them a hundred years to 
do it, but in that century the Swedes fought several 
wars, which kept them fairly busy, and the years 
passed pleasantly. In 1832 they sent the first vessel 
through from Gothenburg to Stockholm. And the 
Danes did not collect any toll on it, either. 

Of the total length of this canal, which is 240 
miles, only 56 were blasted or dug—mostly blasted 
out of solid rock. The rest was gained by using rivers 
and lakes en route. To get to Stockholm, the canal 
climbs up over 300 feet, and then comes down again. 
Seventy-one great stone locks are the staircases to go 
up and down this hill. 

About the time the canal was finished and ready 
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tor use, however, Uncle Sam got tired of paying toll 
on American vessels going into the Baltic, and headel 
a little insurrection against the Danes and their 
traffic charges. The result was that, in 1837, Den- 
mark backed down and agreed to accept a lump sum 
of $20,000,000 and call off her sea-traffic cops. We 
put up $2,000,000 of it, and the rest was divided 
among a half-dozen other interested nations. Ever 
since that time the Skagerrack and Kattegat have 
been free waters. Best of all, Denmark admits it has 
paid her well; for her cities at once began to grow 
and thrive under free shipping, and, what was more 
important, her relations with her neighbors greatly 
improved. That was one time when the United States 
mixed in foreign politics. Nevertheless, the canal 
has been a fine investment for Sweden, opening up, 
as it does, a vast interior region rich in many products 
which now go to the warm waters of the North Sea 
by the canal. 


Picturesque Cross-Country Trip 


The first fifty miles up the canal out of Gothen- 
burg one sails through a lovely agricultural valley 
along the Gota River. Broad fields of grain, and acre 
upon acre of cabbages, sugar-beets, turnips, and other 
root crops, are on each side. Every few miles is a little 
town—some plainly farm towns, with comfortable 
houses and shady streets. We pass right through 
them. The children line the canal, or wave to us from 
swings and playgrounds. A maid waves a kerchief 
to us from an upper-story window. Where the town 
lies on each side there are light steel bridges that roll 
back by electricity, to let our little boat through. 
Girls are in charge of all these bridges. A blast from 
our whistle, and the bridge-tender runs out of her 
little house, touches a button, waves a tiny flag to stop 
the traffic, and the bridge slides back just as we reach 
it. 

Again we sail for miles through vast forests, 
mostly of pines planted in regular rows like an Iowa 
corn-field. They have a law in Sweden that, for every 
tree cut down, two must be planted. They have been 
selling us paper-pulp for fifty years, and have just as 
many treés as at first. Everyone gets off and strolls 
along the canal while the little steamer passes 
through two or three separate locks. At one series of 
seven, around some huge falls at Trollhattan, we take 
autos and carriages and drive for two hours, joining 
the boat ten miles up the mountain. Here is one of 


the largest power plants in Europe—170,000 horse- 
power, and all hard at work. We see a huge match 
factory, most of the output going to the United 
States. 

At every stopping-place, girls swarm along the 
boat, offering berries of every kind for sale—ten cents 
a quart for strawberries, raspberries, and gooseber- 
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ries, the equal of which one seldom finds. The stew- 
ardess of the boat lays in huge supplies of them, 
which are dished out to us liberally at meal-times. 
Imagine a large bowl of such berries at each plate, 
accompanied by a big pitcher of pure Swedish cream! 
There was no limit—all the cream and berries we 
wanted. What a feast we did have! 

As in Denmark, we found the Swedish horses to 
be splendid, big animals, well kept and gentle. Roans 
—red-and-blue—and sorrels seemed to predominate. 


Match-Manufacture a Thriving Industry 


Many of the towns were factory towns, and 
dozens of barges were met loaded with their products 
—matches, tiles, bricks, and, most of all, paper-pulp 
in great quantities. The canal gives them a cheap 
and direct outlet to the markets of the world. On top 
of the mountain the boat moves through two lakes— 
one, Lake Vener or Vaner, the largest in Europe out- 
side of Russia. From these we go down-stairs again, 
lock by lock, through forests and farms, large cities 
and tiny villages. Often the canal is so narrow that 
we can reach the branches of the trees from the deck. 
The boat makes only about six or eight miles an hour, 
and in this leisurely way we study the country as we 
pass by. 

Always there are girls milking the cows out in the 
field, no matter what the time of day. The soil is a 
rich black loam, and these Swedish farmers under- 
stand well the art of fertilizing and crop rotation. Our 
little boat is a sort of trolley-car for the country folks. 
The people get on and off at every town. We wonder 
how on earth the captain keeps track of them. 

Many are bicycle tourists, with knapsacks on their 
backs—boys and girls from the colleges on a week-end 
vacation. A husky, healthy, rosy-faced lot of young- 
sters they are. One is a botanist. He shows me, with 
great pleasure, his plant-press filled with plants he 
has collected, many of which are our own familiar 
American species. The Swedes are great botanists. 
Linnaeus, the greatest and one of the first botanists, 
was a Swede, be it remembered. 

At Lake Vadstena we spend two hours looking 
through a wonderful old castle built centuries ago as 
a Swedish outpost. Its rock walls are six or seven 
feet thick. The main banquet-hall is a room probably 
sixty feet square, with a ceiling forty feet above you. 
The floors are of pine logs, hewed smooth and laid 
side by side. It is full of all sorts of little nooks and 
corners, and, with a wide moat clear around it, an- 
swered our every idea as to what a genuine old 
castle should be. Heated only by fireplaces, those old 
Vikings must have been a hardy race. And, at that, 
it must have taken a whole herd of wood-choppers to 
keep the two immense fireplaces going during the 
feasts. 
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Country of Diversified Interests. 


We found Sweden a country of diversified inter- 
ests. Always we had an idea that it was chiefly a 
farm-and-forest proposition. But there are endless 
kinds of factories. Chief, of course, are the paper- 
and sawmills; then the great match factories, which 
utilize the cheaper timber. Many of the rivers were 
fairly choked with timber floating down the streams 
to the mills. In the larger cities are important pot- 
tery, steel, iron, and glassware factories. On the 
coast they have enormous shipbuilding plants. Motor- 
driven ships are Sweden’s specialty. Naturally, 
these factories, with their thousands of men and 
women workers, furnish a ready market for the 
farmer’s produce. The Swedes live well. They are 
great feeders, and one heard very little about any 
agricultural surplus. 

Stockholm, with a growing population of over 
700,000, is the wonder city of the North—broad 
streets, fine parks, a city hall that is one of the most 
attractive public buildings we have ever seen. The 
great banquet-hall is simply indescribably beautiful 
in its glorious coloring and simplicity of design. 
Lying, as the city does, with the Baltic in front and a 
great inland lake behind it, it is a regular Venice in 
its waterways. 


Dalecarlia, lying north of Stockholm, is in the cen- 
ter of another prosperous region of farms, forests, 
and industrial plants. Here the Swedish people are 
closer in type to the olden days than anywhere in this 
region. In every other part of Scandinavia the men 
and women were dressed exactly as if it were in Cin- 
cinnati or Denver. In Hammerfest, for instance, the 
most northerly town in Europe, the young girls were 
dead images of the same long-legged, bare-armed 
flappers that you meet on F Street in Washington— 
as alike as two peas. In Dalecarlia, however, they have 
all—men and women, boys and girls—stuck to the 
picturesque old national costumes; and it was a joy 
to see them. The Swedes are an easy-going, pleasant 
race of people, very little spoiled by the spirit of 
industrialism and unrest. Any American could live 
among them and feel himself very much at home. 


Lapps a Mongolian Race 


Naturally, everyone asks about the Lapps. This 
odd race, showing strong Mongolian features, lives in 
the far northern part of Sweden. They are herdsmen, 
pure and simple, depending entirely on their reindeer 
for their living. Although they occupy a huge area, 
yet there are but seven or eight thousand of them. 
We were told that in 1928 they had 300,000 reindeer. 
Their country is badly overgrazed, and winter losses 
are not infrequent. Some years ago they lost nearly 
50 per cent of their herds by winter starvation, fol- 
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lowed by a heavy mortality among the people them- 
selves, who simply starved to death with their herds. 
We saw many of them in northern Norway, but 
belonging in Sweden, where they pay neither rent nor 
taxes. Due to overgrazing and lack of forage, they 
move a good many animals across the line into Nor- 
way, paying that government a grazing tax or fee of 
75 cents an animal for the summer season. They 
work and ride the reindeer, and rope and handle them 
much as we do cattle on the western ranges. The 
Lapps are a degraded, undersized, bow-legged, sore- 
eyed race, far below the lowest of our American 
Indians. They live in round huts of logs covered 
with earth, very much like a Navajo Indian’s hogan 
in Arizona. They are almost straight meat-eaters, 
and the infant mortality among them is exceedingly 
high. I think without exception they are the filthiest 
people on this globe. They never take off their 
clothes, day or night, and, from all appearances, sel- 
dom or never wash. Visitors to their camps are 
warned not to buy trinkets made of hide or cloth, 
such as clothing, dolls, etc., lest they contract disease, 
or, at the best, accumulate a fine crop of insects, with 
which the Lapps fairly swarm. 

Taxes are high in Sweden, as in the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. They tell you it cost them as 
much to maintain their neutrality during the war as 
it did the fighting nations to fight—and they had no 
excitement to keep them up, either. However, the 
people we met seemed happy and contented. There 
is less unrest and discontent in Sweden than any- 
where else we went. They seem satisfied to let the 
Danes do all the experimenting with new and radical 
measures. “If they develop anything worth while, 
we will copy it,’”’ remarked a Swede to us. 


TRIM AND SELL 


BY L. C. BRITE 
Marfa, Texas 


HE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 

Federal Farm Board have sounded notes of warning to 
producers of the disastrous results that will likely follow 
overproduction of live stock and other agricultural products. 
Which means that the cattle industry. must take care of itself 
to the extent of safeguarding against overproduction. 

Our export trade has gone from us, with little hope of 
returning. As a consequence, overproduction means disaster 
as never before. Our present high cost of production renders 
export trade impossible. We cannot pay two to three dollars 
a day, with other expenses proportionate, and hope to compete 
with our foreign neighbors who pay fifty cents or less. 

Charlie Collins is eminently correct in urging cattlemen 
to regulate production. The suggestion is a timely one. But, 
in the absence of organized effort through which production 
can be regulated, the process of control must necessarily rest 
with the individual. 

Then it seems imperative that, instead of borrowing 
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money with which to increase his herd and acreage, the cow- 
man strive to place his business on a “pay as you go” basis, 
and not be deluded by the term “easy money.” Money that is 
“easiest” to get is often hardest to pay. 

The fact is obvious that, in order to establish the “pay as 
you go” basis, it will be necessary to adopt the slogan “Trim 
and Sell.” Following which, the problem, automatically pre- 
sents itself: How and where should we trim the herd to derive 
the greatest profit and benefit? ~ 

For several years I have been practicing a method of 
“trimming” my herd that has proved highly satisfactory and 
given good returns. To those who have not already used the 
plan, I am offering it for consideration. I work my range in 
the late winter or early spring, and gather and sell every cow 
and heifer that shows not to be carrying a calf; including 
also those considered doubtful. Any experienced cattleman 
can qualify as a diagnostician to the extent of judging if a 
cow is forward with calf. 

This method has several distinct advantages: First, I 
get practically a 100 per cent calf crop; second, by converting 
the open cows into cash, I get immediate use of the money, 
instead of waiting eighteen months or longer for a return on 
the cow; third, shy breeders are eliminated from the herd; 
and, fourth, my grass is consumed by a profit-making invest- 
ment, instead of holding over a lot of star boarders that yield 
nothing for a period of almost two years. Incidentally, I con- 
sider that the practice has added one dollar per acre to the 
value of my land. 

After trimming out the open cows and heifers, my herd 
consists of cows nurturing calves, heifer calves and yearlings 
which I save to take the place of those sold, and my herd 
bulls; the total of which yields a reasonable return, without 
the expense of carrying a lot of dead timber. Open cows and 
heifers are always in demand to supply feeders or slaugh- 
terers. 

My method is neither patented nor copyrighted, but is 
open to anyone who wishes to carry it out. I am cognizant of 
the fact that this is a wide country, and that what might prove 
profitable to one section might not be at all applicable to an- 
other. However, it seems that in any section the method could 
be used to advantage, to a degree at least. 

The “pay as you go” policy has a psychological effect 
which is far-reaching. Your banker will extend you a more 
cordial handshake, and, when you order a bill of groceries, 
your grocer will ask, “Isn’t there something else?” in a tone 
that carries with it genuine sincerity. 


HERE, THERE, AND ELSEWHERE 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 


MID ALL THIS PUBLICITY TURMOIL CONCERNING 
A prosperity and its: negation, adversity, it must be con- 
ceded that, since the crash last fall, liquidation of an unpre- 
cedented character has been in progress, and that the process 
has not yet run its course. It has been the headache that 
inevitably follows a debauch. Previous liquidation periods 
have been different in one respect, as several “babies” were 
involved, the chief of these being mechanical refrigeration, 
radio, and aviation. Inventory losses have been enormous in 
these and others. They were industrial and financial needs 
that grew too fast. Overfed, they succumbed to sickness 
overnight, while mature industries weathered the storm, 
although even the oldest and best-established trades were pro- 
foundly disturbed. Every period of liquidation necessitates 
the burial of a corpse, and such post-mortem rites are invari- 
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ably expensive. Any impression that shrinkage in security 
values was the only phase of the headache is erroneous. 


* * * 


The public is sated with reiteration of such statements as 
“the corner has been turned” and “bottom has been touched.” 
Such repetition arouses skepticism, defeating its purpose. 
Business at the moment is in much the same position as was 
the steel industry at a time when Charles M. Schwab was 
asked concerning the outlook. “The industry is looking up,” 
he replied, “for the reason that it is on its back and can look 
no other way.” Certain aspects of the situation are encourag- 
ing; but until these influences—especially easy money—begin 
definitely to affect business conditions, prediction of imme- 
diate “prosperity,” whatever that may be, is absurd. 


* * * 


Nothing has happened to affect the economic status of 
the country in a basic sense, but it has had a severe financial 
jolt—more severe, in fact, than most of us realized last fall. 
Corrective measures are now self-assertive, but arousing false 
expectations is to be decried. What this country needs as 
much as anything else is an economic policy by which alternate 
booms and “busts” may be avoided, as whenever industry 
slows down, purchasing power is contracted. This kicks back 
on every element, especially the great industrial army, which 
always muddles along “at the edge of the abyss,” as Jack 


London once put it. 
* * * 


Whoever developed the theory that values may be “sta- 
bilized” by storing a commodity got off his trolley, in an 
economic sense. The plan might work if it were possible to 
suspend production of the commodity while such stabilization 
was tried out, but only in the case of a few products does 
such possibility exist. The steel trust may accomplish this 
by drawing fires, and agricultural-implement makers by laying 
off the gang, although such expedients are not usually resorted 
to until goods have accumulated and the market has become 
saturated. Joseph was the only man in history who could 
store grain with assurance of appreciated value, but he had 
the advantage of a divine revelation, enabling him to accu- 
mulate the surplus of seven fat against the deficiency of seven 
lean years. Unless this connection can be restored, control of 
food prices, under a system of continuous production, will be 
impossible, especially in view of the “ornery” disposition of 
mankind, prompting it to adopt a course the reverse of that 
suggested. No agrarian policy, in a national sense, that could 
be formulated would receive anything resembling majority 


approval. 
* * * 


Statisticians are queer ducks—ingenious, if unveracious. 
In a conference of business men recently the assertion was 
made that 600,000 men have been forced out of agriculture by 
changing economic conditions. Another in the party claimed 
that 900,000 had been displaced in the sphere of industry by 
labor-saving machinery and other agencies. “How have these 
men been absorbed?” demanded one of the “big guys” present 
of a patient, but resourceful statistician. “They constitute 
an addition to the ever-increasing army of salesmen,” was 
the reply. “They are peddling washing-machines, radios, 
motor cars, bonds, and a score of other more or less salable 
things. How long they will survive is anybody’s guess.” The 
statistician, in this instance, failed to take cognizance of the 
army of solicitors facilitating distribution of a certain liquid 
commodity of illicit nature, the sale of which is reputed to be 
highly remunerative. Napoleon accused the English of being 


a nation of shopkeepers; Americans are degenerating into a 
mob of salesmen. 
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Getting a laugh at the expense of Congress is a trick 
with platform speakers. Nor is the administration immune. 
Newspaper columnists have the same penchant, realizing that 
thereby they tread on the toes of no one with “come-back” 
ability. A “wise crack” going the rounds at present concerns 
“prosperity blueprints” in alleged process of preparation at 
the national capital. Washington has taken the present indus- 
trial depression too seriously, as if assuming responsibility, 
which would be absurd. Had enactment of the tariff measure 
been facilitated, Congress would have done about all in its 
power to put the business of the country on an even keel. As it 
is, both branches are sadly discredited in public estimation. 
Indicative of this was the experience of a somewhat dry 
after-dinner speaker recently. Not having made a hit, he 
wound up with the suggestion that until Congress adjourned 
the prospect was unpromising. Whereupon the audience went 
into a frenzy of laughter, but not at him. 


* * * 


On a recent week-end motor jaunt through northern 
Indiana and Illinois, I made a point of asking country bank- 
ers their opinion of the most effective method of relieving an 
unsatisfactory agricultural situation, eliciting these among 
other answers: “Cease government interference with business.” 
“Get farmers into an agreement not to buy a new car for 
another year. That would put millions in the banks, relieving 
local money stringency.” “Close up the chain stores that send 
each day’s receipts to the big financial centers, keeping the 
country bare of money.” “Make present agricultural machinery 
equipment do service for a longer period. This could be done 
by taking better care of such property. Buying machinery, 
including tractors, is the bane of agriculture.” 

Better banking might be added to the list. Agricultural 
conditions have been partly to blame for bank failures, but 
crooked, incompetent, and otherwise undesirable custodians of 
the public’s cash must be credited with much of the tribulation. 


* * * 


-One banker, in a flourishing Illinois town, disclosed a 
phase of prevalent financial phenomena that seems inexpli- 
cable. A Chicago bond salesman, vending securities on over- 
capitalized buildings in that city, worked the community two 
years ago, cleaned up $150,000, and vanished. Now the bond 
house has gone into receivership, and the bonds have depre- 
ciated 50 per cent. “Anda bunch of farmers took their money 
out of my bank to give it to the Chicago sharp,” added the 
banker resentfully. Far-away pastures are proverbially green. 

* * * 

If the United States mails could be relieved of the burden 
of advice to farmers carried over the country daily, expenses 
could be substantially reduced. Visiting a certain agricultural 
editor not long since, I noticed a table piled high with mimeo- 
graphed and printed literature adjacent to his desk. “Every 
scrap of that stuff comprises federal, state, and organization 
emissions concerning some phase of agricultural production, 
economics, or politics,” he said. “Not one-fiftieth of it is even 
scanned. I let it pile up for a short time to make an object- 
lesson. Some day a persevering statistician will measure 
the waste in tons, and estimate the resultant cost in dollars. 
If he shoots anywhere near the mark, he will produce an 
astounding set ef figures.” 


* * * 


Something “killed” beef trade recently. Retailers held 
up prices, for one thing; cheap lamb detracted from beef 
popularity, for another. With legs of lamb retailing at 30 
cents, and a rib-roast out of an indifferent steer costing 50 
cents, the buyer had no cause for indecision. Cattle-feeders 
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took the logical horn of the dilemma, stringing out the supply; 
otherwise fat cattle would have had an abrupt drop rather 
than a gradual decline. The ill-disguised fact is that price is 
a factor of major importance with consumers, and always 


will be. 
& * * 


Cattle-buyers at the markets have a new slogan, which 
is reiterated from day to day. “Take off a quarter” is the 
combination. Sometimes they do not get away with it, espe- 
cially when they are under injunction to fill their order, but 
much of the time it has been a buyer’s market; which means 
that the session is well advanced before any considerable per- 
centage of the run moves scaleward. At that, the cattle-buyer 
enjoys no sinecure, walking the floor nights in anticipation of 
what the dressing-sheet on his previous day’s purchase will 


reveal. 
* * * 


A sound reason for not buying cattle is that beef does 
not move freely through distributive channels. Contrary to 
general impression, killers are partial to cattle-purchasing. 
The average beef-house boss is never in better mood than 
when the commodity is moving promptly from the “hang” 
to the “sold” rail; but he throws a fit when the former gets 
cluttered up. A stock-yard buyer likes nothing better than 
a pocketful of urgent orders, as he can execute them promptly, 
go to the office, change his clothes, and hike to the golf course. 
But a healthy cattle market is impossible when beef does not 
move freely, which- it never does when industry lags. 

x * * 


Congressmen from cattle-raising states who vote for free 
hides are merely fishing for votes. Their policy means that 
en industrial element in their constituencies approves of their 
position. Just how the aforesaid industrial element figures that 
free hides insure cheap shoes is beyond understanding, as 
there is no such thing. No industry is more prosperous than 
the shoemaking arm. If free hides were intended to benefit 
the tanning industry, the idea was wrong. All that has been 
accomplished is cheap raw material for shoemakers, from which 
shoe-wearers have derived little, if any, benefit. 


NATIONAL BEEF CAMPAIGN 


BY REDMAN 5S. DAVIS 
Department of Publication, National Live Stock and Meat Board 


HE NATIONAL BEEF CAMPAIGN IS MOVING FOR- 

ward at top speed. Since the beginning of the new year, 
especially, has the program gathered momentum, with five 
cities on the itinerary for January, eight for February, and 
nine for March. 

One of the first demonstrations of the year was given 
before the convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association at Denver, and since that time there have been 
many others. In St. Paul, Minnesota, two were given in 
answer to requests—the first before the Twin City Restaurant 
Association and the second before the convention of the Min- 
nesota Retail Meat Dealers’ Association. A Farmers’ Week 
program at the University of Wisconsin featured a beef-cut- 
ting demonstration. The Hotel Association of Greater Detroit, 
the Cleveland Hotel Association, and innumerable groups of 
packers, retailers, etc., have witnessed the new cutting meth- 
ods and pronounced them good. 

A feature of special note in the current campaign is the 
program being carried on throughout the State of New York. 
Here the New York State College is taking the leading part. 
Professor R. B. Hinman, of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
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ment, is in charge of local arrangements, and, judging from 
results, he has done an excellent job. The first city on the list 
was Ithaca, where a demonstration was given at the State 
College on February 14. Eleven other cities followed in rapid 
succession: Binghamton, February 17 to 19; Elmira, Febru- 
ary 20 to 22; Buffalo, February 24 to March 1; Rochester, 
March 3 to 8; Geneva, March 10; Auburn, March 11; Syra- 
cuse, March 12 to 15; Ithaca, March 17 and 18; Utica, March 
20 to 22; Albany, March 24 to 29; New York City, March 31 
to April 8. 

Professor Hinman is accompanying D. W. Hartzell, the 
beef-demonstration specialist, throughout the state. Every- 
where they are being greeted with intense interest in the mod- 
ern beef cuts on the part of the meat trade, educational insti- 
tutions, and the consuming public, and their efforts are being 
accorded splendid support on all sides, from the packer and 
commission man down to the retailer. 

To recount the activities in each of the cities in New York 
State, and others visited up to the present time, would be a 
long story. A few outstanding facts concerning one of them 
will serve to show what is going on in behalf of beef. In his 
report on the campaign in Buffalo, Mr. Hartzell says: 


“Professor Hinman, Mr. G. E. Crean, local packer chair- 
man, and myself first called on the schools, local. retailers, etc., 
arranging meetings and enlisting the co-operation of the Farm 
Bureau, Home Bureau, the press, and local meat and live-stock 
interests. Mrs. Britt, of the Home Bureau, was already 
familiar with our cutting demonstrations and gave us valuable 
assistance. Mrs. Holebrook, of the Farm Bureau, arranged a 
meeting with the head of the Teachers’ College, and also made 
appointments for us with the public schools. All teachers in 
the city were invited to attend the beef-cutting demonstration 
at Dold’s Welfare Hall, Thursday evening, February 27... . 

“Seven hundred thirty-five retailers of meat attended our 
three meetings on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday nights. 
The information Professor Hinman gave them regarding the 
State Agricultural College at Cornell was of intense interest 
to them, and it opened the way for the beef demonstration. 
The retailers and packers are certainly aroused, and report a 
definite reaction among retailers throughout the city. Many 
of them have completely revised their cutting methods, and 
there seems to be a better understanding generally of how best 
to serve the meat industry and the buying public as regards 
beef.” 


The attention being paid to the beef-demonstration work 
by the daily and weekly press must not be overlooked. In 
every city where the demonstration has been presented, exten- 
Sive articles have appeared in the news columns of the local 
papers. Since Buffalo has been cited as an example, the fol- 
lowing quotation from an article in the February 28 issue of 
the Buffalo Evening News will be of interest: 


“The retail meat-dealer no longer should be content to 
remain a butcher. Instead he should become a combination of 
surgical expert and creative artist, and substitute deft probes 
with a surgeon’s scalpel for the bludgeoning of a cleaver, and 
a frock coat for the besmeared butcher’s apron. So Dwight 
W. Hartzell, meat-cutting expert for the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, told assembled meat-dealers, packers, and 
live-stock men in Dold’s Welfare Hall, 725 William Street, 
Thursday evening. The meeting, one of a series of similar 
state-wide gatherings, was held under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Department of Cornell University and the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. ... Mr. Hartzell oper- 
ates with instruments and gadgets seldom seen in butcher 
shops. He uses a cleaver never, and a saw very seldom. But 
he has an assortment of knives, ranging from the approved 
butcher-shop size to some as small as a penknife. A small 
meat-hook is his constant companion, and he has also what is 
known as a ‘larding-needle.’ With this he inserts fat into por- 


tions of beef considered too lean. 

“‘The retail meat business,’ he said, between making 
‘skirt patties’ and removing an objectionable muscle from a 
rib roast, ‘isn’t what it used to be. Women no longer buy just 
so much meat. 


They insist that it be attractive.’” 
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THE KANSAS MEETING 


LARGER ATTENDANCE THAN AT ANY PREVIOUS 
meeting in recent years had gathered in Topeka on 

March 12-14, 1930, for the seventeenth annual convention of 
the Kansas Live Stock Association. Contributing to the inter- 
est manifested was the prospect of having the marketing pro- 
gram of the Federal Farm Board explained by Chairman 
Legge and Mr. Denman, whose speeches were followed with 
the keenest attention. 

The first day was given over to committee meetings. At 
the opening session on March 13, Dr. C. W. McCampbell, Man- 
hattan, stressed the importance of animal husbandry in our 
scheme of agriculture. J. C. Swift, of Kansas City, paid a 
tribute to departed members. President Will J. Miller next 
delivered his annual address, delving into the history of the 
association, sketching the unsolved problems still confronting 
the industry, and giving particular attention to the organiza- 
tion and policies of the Farm Board. 

In the afternoon, Alexander Legge presented some of the 
difficulties with which the board has to deal. Agriculture, he 
said, is subject to the same laws as other basic pursuits, yet is 
the one industry in which producers act blindly. The only 
effective remedy for a chronic surplus is cutting down produc- 
tion. This, however, appears to be an unpopular doctrine. 
C. B. Denman followed, setting out the program of the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association, in course of 
formation, and expressing the conviction that through its 
influence we should in some degree be enabled to stabilize mar- 
ket conditions. 

On the last day, W. Whitfield Woods, Chicago, president of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, spoke of the improved 
feeling animating the different branches of the industry, and 
mentioned the increased turn-over in cattle production, making 
it possible to market a much larger number of animals from 
a herd of a given size. F. M. Simpson, of Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, told of the new process of frosting and packaging fresh 
meats. The work of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
in counteracting advertising unfavorable to meat was dis- 
cussed by R. C. Pollock, general manager of the board. Max 
O. Cullen, one of the board’s experts, gave a demonstration of 
the new cutting methods. 

Previously Secretary J. H. Mercer had submitted to the 
executive committee an exhaustive report of the activities of 
the association during the year just past, as well as an outline 
of present conditions in the industry. 

The resolutions passed— 


Demanded adequate increase of tariff on meat animals, 
meat, and meat products, and fair and just tariff on hides; 

Asked that embargo on imports of live stock and meat 
products from countries where foot-and-mouth disease prevails 
be maintained; 

Urged that Packers’ Consent Decree be set aside; 

Indorsed work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
advocated increase in its financial resources, and requested 
that all marketing agencies continue to co-operate in its sup- 
port; 

Approved activities of Kansas Sanitary Live Stock De- 
partment; 

Favored repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act and 
general reduction of transportation and marketing costs; 

Authorized appointment of committee of five, to confer 
with Federal Farm Board and live-stock organizations with 
view to improving live-stock marketing. 


These officers were elected for the coming year: Jesse C. 


Harper, Sitka, president; Frank Atkinson, Burdick, first vice- 
president; John Briggs, Protection, second vice-president; P. 
F. Eggen, Sedan, third vice-president; Chester W. Davis, Hol- 
ton, fourth vice-president; and John H. Mercer, secretary. 
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CONVENTION OF TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


HE TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAIS- 

ers’ Association— Nestor among live-stock organiza- 
tions in the West—held its fifty-fourth annual convention 
in San Angelo on March 18-20, 1930. A significant program 
and a liberal round of entertainment contributed to make 
the meeting a pleasurable event for the large delegation 
from all the cattle-growing sections of the Lone Star and 
adjoining states who had gathered for the occasion. 

The opening session was addressed by Governor Dan 
Moody, who paid a tribute to the cattleman as an individual 
citizen. T. D. Hobart, president of the association, reviewed 
the outstanding problems of the industry, dwelling partic- 
ularly on the efforts being made to secure more favorable 
tariff legislation. Dayton Moses, attorney, in an exhaustive 
report told of what had been done by the association during 
the past year in protecting the interests of its members in 
the courts. Frank P. Holland, president of the Texas 
Breeder-Feeder Association, outlined the possibilities of 
finishing Texas cattle on feed grown in the state. R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, discussed the manifold activities of that organ- 
ization, and D. W. Hartzell, meat-cutting expert, gave one 
of his famous demonstrations, 

On the second day the stockmen listened to two repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Farm Board—James C. Stone and 
C. B. Denman. They made clear that the board could not 
be expected to cure all the ills of agriculture, but that never- 
theless they regarded it as one of the most important steps 
ever taken by our government in the advancement of internal 
policies. Attention was called to the ‘recently organized 
National Live Stock Marketing Association, and the sugges- 
tion was made that the cattlemen of Texas form their own 
co-operative association to become affiliated with the national 
organization. 

Since December of last year a committee of five has been 
at work on just such a plan. The plan was presented to the 
convention in the form of a resolution, and adopted. It pro- 
vides for the creation of the Texas Live Stock Marketing 
Association, to function under the Federal Farm Board. 
Members would bind themselves to sell all their live stock 
through the medium of this agency, except that they may 
dispose independently of stockers and feeders. On cattle thus 
sold independently they are to pay the association, for its 
maintenance, 25 cents a head, and on sheep 5 cents a head. 
If stock is sold by the producer himself for other purposes, 
without permission of the association, he is fined the sum 
of $1 a head on cattle and 10 cents on sheep. A schedule of 
the number, age, and quality of the stock which they intend 
to market during the year is to be filed by producers with 
the association, which will collect the proceeds on all stock 
sold by it, deducting 1 per cent from the gross price on such 
as is not consigned to the terminal market. On stock sold 
at terminal markets the usual selling commissions are to be 
paid. A marketing information service, covering supply and 
demand conditions, as well as facts relating to price trends, 
is to be maintained for the benefit of producers, and files are 
to be kept of available pasture lands in Texas and adjoining 
states. For assistance in moving live stock to such pastures 
a charge of 50 cents a head on cattle and 10 cents on sheep 
will be made. Producers may withdraw from the association 
at any time by paying the commissions on: live stock listed 
for sale, and after such withdrawal cannot rejoin within the 
period of a year. 

A board of directors of twenty-four members was elected 
for the new organization, with H. L. Kokernot as temporary 
chairman and G. W. Barnes as temporary secretary. This 
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board will proceed to secure a charter, elect permanent officers, 
and adopt by-laws. 
Other resolutions were passed as follows: 


Favoring modification of Packers’ Consent Decree, and 
directing president of association to intervene in behalf of 
defendants if occasion should arise; ves 

Recommending taxing of all natural resources within 
state on equitable basis, and opposing imposition of state 
income tax; men? 

Urging appropriation by legislature to effect eradication 
of cattle tick from state; ah 

Appealing to legislature to raise additional revenue by 
passage of law for sale of state water; 

Encouraging Boys’ and Girls’ Baby Beef and Lamb Clubs; 

Requesting legislature to appropriate $30,000 as revolving 
fund for Texas agricultural experiment stations for purpose 
of determining feeding value of Texas-raised feed; 

Thanking senators and representatives in Congress who 
supported increase in duties on live stock and its products, 
and urging reconsideration of Oddie amendment for tariff on 
hides; 

Protesting against Box bill for restriction of Mexican 
immigration; . 

Appreciating benefit to producers from establishment of 
government grading and stamping of beef, and urging appro- 
priation for extension of this service to additional markets; 

Reiterating request that United States army and navy 
be supplied at all times with home-grown beef; 

Extending sympathy to families of deceased members. 

All officers were re-elected for the coming year: T. D. 
Hobart, Pampa, president; J. M. West, Houston, first vice- 
president; C. C. Slaughter, Dallas, second vice-president; W. 
E. Connell, Fort Worth, treasurer; E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, 
secretary and general manager; Tad Moses, Fort Worth, 
assistant secretary; Dayton Moses, Fort Worth, attorney. 

The fifty-fifth annual convention will be held in Corpus 


Christi in March, 1931, at a date to be determined later. 


NEW MEXICO CATTLEMEN MEET 


HE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, held in Albu- 
querque March 25 and 26, was a well-attended and very suc- 
cessful meeting. Among the speakers was C. B. Denman, 
whose account of the ways in which the Federal Farm Board 
can help the stockman was listened to with much interest. 
Many other individuals prominent in the affairs of the live- 
stock world were on the program. 


After the preliminaries, President T. A. Spencer presented 
his annual review of conditions in the industry and the pres- 
ent status of the association. Mr. Denman then gave his talk 
on “What the Federal Farm Board Can Do for the Live-Stock 
Industry.” “Financing Stockmen” was the subject of Ken- 
neth D. Oliver, field manager of the Pacific National Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation. F. M. Simpson, of Swift & Co., dis- 
cussed “New Methods of Merchandising Fresh Meats.” 


On the second day, F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, opened the program 
with an address on “The Tariff Fight and What It Teaches Us.” 
He was followed by Dr. H. L. Kent, president of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, who spoke on “The 
Part the Agriculture College Can Play toward Bettering the 
Live-Stock Industry.” “Status of Public-Land Matters” was 
the topic of O. M. Lee, chairman of the public-land committee 
of the association. D. A. Shoemaker, of the Forest Service, 
presented a paper on “Management of Game and Game Ranges 
on National Forests.” Under the titles “Sir Loin of T-Bone 
Steak” and “The Ox Warble,” Dr. F. L. Schneider, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, showed a set of stereopticon pic- 
tures. 
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In the afternoon, John Fields, president of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank at Wichita, explained “The Relation 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank to the Live-Stock 
Industry.” A. D. Crile, commissioner of public lands, dis- 
cussed “State Land Problems.” Outside of the regular pro- 
gram, several other gentlemen had the floor, among them 
Prager Miller, field representative of the Farm Board. 

The resolutions covered the principal problems, national 
and state, confronting the live-stock industry at the present 
time. A summary follows: 


Regretting that many senators from western states failed 
in their duty to their constituents by voting against duty on 
hides, urging that no compromise be made with House, and 
pointing out importance of Senate schedules on live cattle pre- 
vailing in conference; 

Recommending that Congress make provision for work of 
President’s Commission for Administration and Conservation 
of Public Domain; that, immediately upon commission report- 
ing, suitable legislation be enacted for ceding lands to states; 
and that no further entries be permitted pending such report; 

Asking that no further lands be allotted to Indians of 
state, except on condition that lands be subject to taxation; 

Commending efforts of Federal Farm Board to provide 
relief for agriculture; 

Requesting Congress to appropriate funds for extension of 
beef-grading service; 

Indorsing recommendation of American National Live 
Stock Association for increased revenues for National Live 
Stock and Meat Board; 

Protesting against attempt to apply quota restrictions to 
Mexican immigrants; 

Favoring modification of Consent Decree to allow packers 
to retail meats and allied food products; 

Requesting Secretary of Agriculture to confine future 
reports on agricultural outlook to statements of production 
and consumption; 

Asking that owners of cattle having been taken over by 
War Finance Corporation in 1924 be reimbursed for resultant 
losses from profits made by corporation; 

Indorsing work of Biological Survey in control of preda- 
tory animals and injurious rodents, and urging increase of 
appropriation for continuance of this work; 

Suggesting that welfare of live-stock interests be kept more 
prominently in view in preservation of wild life of state; 

Protesting against proposed increase in freight rates on 
hides shipped from El Paso and points in New Mexico to Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis; 

Expressing hope for early recovery of Victor Culberson, 
president of American National Live Stock Association. 


The following officers were elected: President, R. H. 
Royall, Tyrone; vice-presidents, Albert K. Mitchell, Albert; 
E. T. Springer, Cimarron; R. C. Sowder, Carrizozo; and Lee 
S. Evans, Marquez. Miss Bertha Benson, Albuquerque, con- 
tinues as secretary. 

Next year’s convention will be held at Las Vegas. 


INTERSTATE FEEDERS TO MEET AT LINCOLN 


MEETING OF THE INTERSTATE LIVE STOCK 
Feeders’ and Producers’ Association will be held in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, April 17—the day prior to the Annual Live 
Stock Feeders’ Day. This association, launched a year ago at 
Omaha, has a membership composed of feeders and breeders 
in many of the Corn Belt states. Its object is the considera- 
tion of problems of mutual interest and the general promotion 
of the welfare of the live-stock industry in this region. There 
is a big field for just such an organization here, and under the 
energetic leadership of Harry Hopley, of Iowa, its president, 
much has already been accomplished. 


On the program for this meeting are the adoption of a con- 
stitution and by-laws, the election of permanent officers, pos- 
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sibly the appointment of a representative on the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, and transaction of such other business 
as may be brought before it. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE COUNCIL 


ELIEVING THAT MANY PROBLEMS OF INDIVID- 

ual co-operatives are common to all farm organizations 
engaged in business, representatives from ten agricultural 
commodity groups, after several preliminary meetings, have 
organized the National Co-operative Council, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. The object of the council is stated 
to be “to promote the interests of co-operative business organi- 
zations of farmers in the United States by serving as a 
medium for developing bonds of friendship, understanding, 
and mutual helpfulness among farm co-operatives, and for 
formulating policies of common concern affecting agricultural 
co-operation.” 

C. O. Moser, vice-president of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, is president of the new organization. 
Paul S. Armstrong, secretary of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, and Henry Hartke, president of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, are vice-presidents. 
Robin Hood, of Washington, D. C., is acting as temporary 
secretary. No extensive program of activity is contemplated 
until after the second annual meeting, which will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in July, when incorporation will be effected 
and membership divisions set up. 


Membership in the council is held by farmers’ co-operative 
business organizations. State co-operative councils may become 
associate members. The live-stock industry is represented by 
the Western Cattle Marketing Association, San Francisco, 
California, and the wool interests by the Pacific Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon. 


CATTLE NOT TO BE TWICE ASSESSED 


ETTLEMENT OF A CONTROVERSY OF LONG 

standing between Texas cattlemen and Kansas _ state 
authorities now seems assured. A bill has been passed by the 
special session of the Kansas legislature, exempting cattle 
shipped into Kansas for summer pasture from taxation, pro- 
vided evidence is furnished that such cattle have already been 
assessed in their home state. 

Heretofore cattle sent to Kansas pastures from Texas 
have been taxed in both states, over the protest of Texas 
breeders. 


WYOMING FOREST-USERS AT LIBERTY TO 
CHOOSE KIND OF STOCK TO BE GRAZED 


ATTLEMEN ON THE BRIDGER NATIONAL FOREST 
C in Wyoming may switch to sheep, if they like, without 
losing their grazing rights, according to a ruling by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture rendered last month. 

For many years cattlemen grazing their stock on the 
Bridger National Forest have successfully excluded sheep from 
certain areas claimed by them, through priority of use, to have 
become exclusively cattle territory. In 1926 a number of cat- 
tlemen disposed of their herds with the intention of going into 
the sheep business, and asked for permission to substitute 
sheep on the forest pastures used by them. This was opposed 
by the remaining cattlemen, and the matter has been debated 
back and forth ever since. 
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The ruling, setting the controversy at rest, is an impor- 
tant one for the stockmen immediately concerned, but, from 
what we can learn, establishes no precedent with respect to 
other forests. It has been the policy of the department in the 
past to decide each case of this nature on its individual merits, 
and this principle will be adhered to in the future. The 
decision in the Bridger case was based on the presumption that 
the sheep would not interfere with the cattle, grazing largely 
on different areas. 


WHERE WYOMING STANDS ON PUBLIC LANDS 


STATEMENT OF WYOMING’S POSITION ON THE 
A public-land question has been drafted by P. W. Jenkins, 
of Big Piney, member of the Commission on Conservation and 
Administration of the Public Domain, for presentation to 
President Hoover. What Wyoming wants, according to Mr. 
Jenkins, may be summarized under these eleven heads: 


1. Passage to the state of complete title, from the sur- 
face down, to all the unappropriated and unreserved public 
domain within its boundaries. 

2. Title to the reserved mineral lands of the state, but 
with the stipulation that the federal government is to receive 
the same royalties as at present, to be expended for the same 
purposes. 

3. Ultimate state administration of the national forests. 

4. Passage under state jurisdiction of Indian reserva- 
tions as fast as they are allotted to individuals or thrown open 
for settlement. 


5. Creation of no new national parks, and no additions 
to existing ones, without the consent of the state legislature. 


6. Passage of stock driveway reservations under control 
of the state. 


7. Administration and control by the state of its waters, 
particularly of streams having their sources in Wyoming. 

8. Ultimate use of mineral royalty funds by the state 
for reclamation purposes. 


9. Continued federal control of military and maneuver 
grounds. 


10. State control of federal highways after the ten-year 
program has been completed. 
11. Direction of flood control by the federal government. 


WHAT IS A CALF? 


F THIS QUESTION WERE ASKED OF A RANGE 
I cattleman, the reply would probably be that a calf is “any 
bovine animal under a year of age.” This description would 
apply whether the animal was one day or ten months old, 
whether it weighed 75 or 500 pounds, or whether it was getting 
its first sip of milk from its mother or had been feeding on 
grass for half a year. But, moving over into the public stock- 
yards, we find both buyers and sellers making sharp distinc- 
tions in their terminology. Instead of the single word “calf,” 
we hear men talking about “veals,” “vealers,” “veal calves,” 
“calves,” “range calves,’ “dairy calves,” “grass calves,” 
“stocker calves,” “feeder calves,” “rannies,”’ “ranahans,” etc. 
Furthermore, the animals usually are sorted into different 
lots, go to different buyers, and bring vastly different prices. 


In a recent radio talk, C. E. Gibbons, marketing specialist 
of the Department of Agriculture, went into this confusion of 
tongues and attempted to bring some. order out of chaos. 
Some years ago, said Mr. Gibbons, when the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics undertook to report live-stock and whole- 
sale dressed-meat markets, it was soon discovered that the 
varying terminology extended into the meat field, where the 
word “veal” was given a number of widely differing interpre- 
tations. In view of the fact that, in animals intended for 
immediate slaughter, the meat provides the real standard for 
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judgment, a careful study was, therefore, first made of the 
carcasses of young bovine animals. Some of these were dis- 
covered to be skinned, providing what the trade knows as 
“calf” carcasses, while others were left with the hides on, 
furnishing the market with “vealers.” 


“It was found that these carcasses varied widely in essen- 
tial respects. Some of them were very light—almost white— 
in color. The bones were soft, red, and cartilaginous. There 
was only a thin covering of external fat, and the lean meat 
was very smooth and fine-grained. Others were much darker 
in color, approaching the red color of beef. Bones were harder 
and whiter. Frequently the fat was more abundant and firmer 
in character. The texture or fiber of the lean meat was coarser. 
It was usually found that the two kinds of carcasses sold at 
entirely different prices. In view of these considerations, it 
obviously was confusing and seemed unwise to call them all 
‘veal.’ It was decided, therefore, to divide the carcasses into 
two groups, and call one group ‘veal’ and the other ‘calf 
carcasses.’ 

“That done, the investigation shifted over to the stock- 
yards and a consideration of the live animals. Here a wholly 
similar situation prevailed. There were animals three weeks 
old, which had run with their mothers from birth, and carried 
all the bloom and baby fat which result from a whole-milk 
diet. There were others six months old, which had run on 
pasture and stubble-fields for months, and showed all the 
familiar effects of age, exercise, and rough feed. By every 
rule of reason, it seemed improper to call all these animals 
by the same name. Consequently they were divided into two 
groups. The name ‘vealer’ was applied to one, and ‘calf’ to 
the other. To set up standards for the two groups, we simply 
laid down the rule that a vealer must produce veal, and a calf 
must produce a calf carcass or calf meat.” 


In conclusion, then, according to Mr. Gibbons’ summary, 
a “vealer” is an immature, milk-fed bovine animal, usually 
not over three months of age, while a “calf” is an immature 
bovine animal which for a considerable time has subsisted, 
in part or wholly, on feeds other than milk. 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


EVISED ESTIMATES OF SHORN-WOOL PRODUC- 
tion in seventeen western states for the year 1929, as 
compared with 1928, present the following figures (in pounds) : 


1929 1928 
PM UMAMNRI Sc a asa 6,120,000 5,760,000 
a0 0) 711) rr S 25,636,000 23,800,000 
RNID Gicchiccgecutns 9,979,000 9,956,000 
I, Sishidicccnccvccaaunies 17,829,000 17,885,000 
MEMO yobs, he 2,394,000 2,442,000 
ORNIUNR oo nk es 28,733,000 26,626,000 
NO@HPOGMG > 2 _ 2,850,000 2,370,000 
I T sdiciccseieecishisacdaoiens 7,423,000 8,580,000 
New Mexico .................. 14,600,000 13,683,000 
North Dakota .............. 4,649,000 3,984,000 
COMRRIOMNE cock 942,000 615,000 
I ie pias ccdicntnonts 18,849,000 20,332,000 
South Dakota ................ 6,352,000 6,009,000 
NS ce a 41,300,000 38,200,000 
(ER coro ee 19,011,000 22,072,000 
Washington .................. 5,040,000 5,270,000 
WN cccetcinccnannsnncoene 26,000,000 26,488,000 


Total United States......308,947,000 303,715,000 


Of pulled wool, 54,500,000 pounds were produced in 1929, 
compared with 51,900,000 pounds in 1928; making grand totals 
of 363,447,000 and 355,615,000 pounds, respectively, for the two 
years. Average weight was 7.6 pounds in 1929 and 7.8 pounds 
in 1928. 

Wool production (in the grease) in the principal wool- 
growing countries of the world for 1929, with averages for 
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the three-year period 1926-28, is estimated as below, rounded 
off into even millions: 


1929 $-Year Av. 
1926-28 

United States —.......... 363,000,000 331,000,000 

PONUBIPONID: oo c5 ci 925,000,000 921,000,000 

New Zealand ............. 255,000,000 223,000,000 

Argentina .................... 324,000,000 346,000,000 

er ee 150,000,000 - 133,000,000 

Union of South Africa 302,000,000 268,000,000 

RRMSBER ket 397,000,000 368,000,000 
Europe outside of 

ra oe 336,000,000 348,000,000 

IID cchetcckiiccacsuetn 3,052,000,000 2,938,000,000 


INCREASE IN CROP ACREAGE 


EPORTS FROM 50,000 FARMS, AS TABULATED BY 
the Department of Agriculture, indicate an intention to 
plant 3.7 per cent less spring wheat than in 1929. On the 
cther hand, corn figures with an increase in acreage of 2.8 
per cent, oats with 2.5, barley, with 1.7, grain sorghums with 
§.2, and potatoes with 3.4 per cent. Total acreage of the 
principal crops, exclusive of cotton, according to these inten- 
tion forecasts, promisés to be about 2 per cent above that 
cf a year ago. 


SOME MEAT STATISTICS 


RODUCTION OF FEDERALLY INSPECTED MEATS, 

exports, and imports for the year 1929, as estimated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are given as below, 
together with figures for 1928, 1913, and 1900 for comparison 
(in millions of pounds) : 


Beef and Mutton Pork and 
Veal and Lamb Lard 

Production— 

MO ok an ces 4,728 545 8,480 

MONS enn eee 4,725 523 7,819 

MOP ASS Secs a 3,739 568 4,964 

BO ee os cee tee 2,974 274 8,549 
Exports— 

Ns aa! 16 0.8 1,192 

ME rials ot, 24 2 1,135 

Ree Bete a 45 5 1,049 

OPIN tn oie 438 1 1,462 
Imports— 

| SE reese 142 5 9 

SR See et hn 129 3 11 

ee 2 cc ic tc 8 ys BO tee 1 

ND rch nhl nett a 


Per-capita consumption, likewise of federally inspected 
meats only, according to the same authority was as follows 
(in pounds) : 








1929 1928 

rE DEN ARPA oo 39.94 40.11 
Matton and famb......:..2::..222.::.. 4.53 4.36 
Pork (including lard) ................ 60.13 61.08 
INR cee ee 104.60 105.55 


We shall now await definite consumption data, when the 
state and municipally inspected slaughter and the farm slaugh- 
ter has been computed. Federally inspected meat production of 
_ late years has constituted about two-thirds of the total. 

As showing the progress of government grading and 
stamping of beef, the following table is of interest. There has 
been some doubt expressed concerning the success of this plan. 
From the figures it would appear that there has been a steady, 
even though slow and intermittent, advance in the amount of 
beef thus handled. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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states that the demand for the service now is so great that 
the bureau is unable to comply. with all requests: 


1929 1928 
INR. Seicecctatancehatceeis 2,108,516 1,520,750 
PIED oovckiiccatcecicctenes 1,796,105 2,093,300 
IER: sick decesiociecmaaaubts 2,491,948 3,555,200 
SRNED  ccrntsstiaetihcctetincessiad 3,281,399 3,075,050 
BE ihe aa, 4,166,039 4,049,100 
NENG cicmaececiscctGaumeatans 3,868,967 5,201,350 
WI inciineticaabans 4,353,332 2,622,801 
WIIG seiecdncmsiesecinanttntion 3,986,326 2,993,515 
II vcore enous 8,492,835 2,995,254 
RNIN icc ssc ticeiccieats 3,841,910 2,279,259 
November. ..................---- 3,385,941 1,933,087 
BOOM onsicvssicicccsesecins 3,477,860 1,882,801 

TER Acdictecsiicxs 40,251,178 34,201,467 


Since August 1, 1929, the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has been co-operating in this work, which from July, 
1928, has been on a fee basis, being paid for at the rate of $2 
an hour by the applicant for the service. At present the three 
top grades—“prime,” “choice,” and “good”’—are graded and 
stamped upon request, and the service is available at nine 
cities. An appropriation is being sought from Congress to 
extend the service, and the sum of $20,000 has been recom- 
mended for this purpose by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In addition to the above, several of the larger packers are 
privately grading and stamping increasing quantities of beef, 
sent out under their own brands. 


OUR DAIRY CATTLE 


F THE 33,000,000 OR SO DAIRY CATTLE OF ALL 
O ages found in the United States on January 1, 1929, 
according to estimates by the Department of Agriculture, 
about 1,000,000, or 3 per cent, were purebred and represented 
the six breeds of Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guern- 
sey, Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. Numbers of these breeds, 
including purebreds and grades, on January 1, 1920, together 
with record milk and butterfat production, are given as below 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1448, “Dairy Cattle Breeds,” by 
Amer B. Nystrom, senior dairy husbandman, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, just issued: 


No. Milk Butterfat 
Jan. 1, 1920 Record 


Record 

(Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) 

Holstein-Friesian ........ 11,069,000 37,381 1,286 
PN ss ee aks 9,554,000 23,677 1,198 
RIND © ccc ciaiceclualted ss 1,993,000 24,008 1,113 
TEI heed ca seccotniensitivs 412,000 23,329 956 
Brown Swiss. ................ 170,000 27,514 1,106 
Dutch Belted ................ 157,000 17,268 780 


THE CALENDAR 


April 17, 1930—Business Meeting of Interstate Live Stock 
Feeders’ and Producers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

May 19-21, 1930—California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cal. 
May 23-24, 1930—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

May 27-28, 1930—Annual Convention of Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, Lewistown, Mont. 

June 12-14, 1930—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, Chadron, Neb. 

July 30-August 2, 1930—Annual Convention of Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, Brady, Tex. 

August 25-28, 1930—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

September 8-20, 1930—International Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 

— 18-21, 1930—Nevada State Live Stock Show, 
Elko, Nev. 
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TARIFF PROSPECTS 


ITH THE SENDING OF THE TARIFF 

bill to conference, cattlemen will be inter- 

| \ ested in knowing the present situation with 
respect to rates affecting their products. The follow- 


ing table compares such rates as contained in the 
existing law, the House bill, and the Senate bill: 











Present Law House Bill Senate Bill 
Cattle— 
Over 1,050 Pog...) 2 Co TF cccecccccwcennrennns fen ceenncnemreneones 
Under B0G0 Tint || RG i ccc ccs 
Over 800 Ibs................ 244 c. Ib sisade 
Under 800 Ibs............. BG Wi 88 cca 
Over 700 Ibs.............. th) veieemecse /E | Gipaneatocemets 3 ce. lb 
NI TU ii etic, erro 2% e. lb 
I cchcireteencnsnnis i. 6 ec. Ib 6 ec. Ib. 
Canned meats................ 20% ad val. 6 c. Ib. 6 c. Ib. 
(about 2% c. Ib.) (Min. 20% (Min. 20% 
ad val.) ad val.) 
Pe reiciicidceicnbed Free list 10% ad val. Free list 


The Senate increase in the duty on live cattle car- 
ried by a vote of 72 to 4, and it is the consensus of 
opinion that the Senate rates and the division weight 
of 700 pounds should easily prevail in conference. 
This amendment was introduced by Senator Connally, 
of Texas. It is to be regretted that he did not add to 
his glory by voting for the Oddie amendment, as did 
his colleague, Senator Sheppard. 


The dressed-beef and canned-meat schedules are 
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the same in both the House and the Senate bills, and 
are therefore not subject to the action of the confer- 
ence committee. The minimum of 20 per cent ad 
valorem on canned meats carried in the pending bill 
will be effective on only a limited amount of high- 
priced canned meats. On ordinary corned beef, which 
is the principal item imported, the rate will be 6 cents 
a pound. 

The loss of the revised Oddie amendment on the 
hide schedule by only one vote is cause for the keenest 
disappointment. It is impossible to give an account 
of the long struggle in the brief space available here. 
The division of opinion between senators from the 
range states and those from the Corn Belt, not recon- 
ciled until just before the final vote was taken, coupled 
with the vicious attacks made on the amendment by 
Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, and Senator Blaine, 
of Wisconsin, seems to be responsible for the defeat. 
These latter senators, while pretending to be much 
concerned about the welfare of the farmer, voted to 
reduce the hide duty from 4 cents a pound to 10 per 
cent ad valorem, and at every stage of the game 
showed an utter disregard for the farmer’s welfare. 
Nevertheless, they took advantage of the split in the 
producers’ ranks, and so magnified the effect of a duty 
on the price of shoes that the senators from cattle- 
producing states failed to take a united stand on the 
final vote. 


It is difficult to understand the action of Senator 
Borah in switching his vote after victory was in 
sight, and that of the other western senators who 
voted against the revised Oddie amendment. 


It is now indicated that the leather and shoe indus- 
tries will make a strong effort to get the House 
amendment adopted in conference. That would be 
adding insult to injury, as the 10 per cent duty on 
hides would be of negligible benefit to producers, and 
was originally inserted in the House bill only as an 
excuse for putting substantial duties on leather and 
shoes. Unless a separate vote can be forced in the 
House, and the revised Oddie amendment substituted 
for the present House amendment, THE PRODUCER 
urges all friends of the cattleman to insist that hides, 
leather, and shoes remain on the free list. If the 
House rate is left in the bill as finally passed, we 
prophesy that senators responsible for the defeat of 
the Oddie amendment will ere long themselves regret 
this action. 


The rates allowed the leather and shoe industries 
in the revised Oddie amendment were very low, and 
those eastern senators anxious to help the distressed 
leather industry are to be commended for the fight 
they put up side by side with representatives of the 
cattle country. We shall never have a better oppor- 
tunity to get a tariff on hides. 
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The tariff bill also contains a provision requiring 
the Secretary of Agriculture to notify the Secretary 
of the Treasury whenever foot-and-mouth disease is 
known to exist in any foreign country, and it then 
becomes mandatory for the latter to prohibit the 
importation from such country of dressed meats and 
live animals of the bovine species, the embargo to 
remain in effect so long as the disease exists. This is 
of extreme importance to cattlemen, as it removes 
this question from the realm of international or local 
political influence. 

It is expected that the conference committee will 
require at least a month to adjust the differences. 
This would put off the date for the final enactment of 
the bill until some time in May. 


THEORY VS. PRACTICE 


S THIS IS BEING WRITTEN, THE SENATE 
A: winding up the longest and hardest tariff 
struggle on record. While agriculture has 
made some gains, and while the “coalition” succeeded 
in holding down industrial rates to some extent before 
losing control of the bill, much more could have been 
accomplished if coalitionists had forgotten some of 
their fine theories and stood together for the protec- 
tion of every worth-while unit of the agricultural and 
allied industries. They would only have continued the 
practice so long successfully followed by the East in 
the art of tariff-making. 


At first they held together fairly well in fighting 
against radical increases in industrial schedules, but 
went to pieces through failure to agree on rates for 
certain agricultural and other commodities in which 
their members were especially interested. They 
lacked the cohesion that comes with party organiza- 
tion. In addition, while in debate they undoubtedly 
excelled the “Old Guard,” their leading men were indi- 
vidualists, not in the habit of making sacrifices for 
the common good. 


It is quite probable that a tariff bill written along 
the conservative lines advocated by this faction would 
be of more lasting benefit to the country than the one 
which has now gone into conference. But whenever 
one group of men working as a unit enter into contest 
with another group working largely individually, no 
matter how capable these latter individuals may be, 
the result is never long in doubt. And so the “Old 
Guard” emerges the victor. 

No doubt business unrest and the unemployment 
situation contributed to the defeat of the “coalition,” 
but in the main it overreached itself. Coalitionists 
got so in the habit of voting “no” that they applied 
this rule to every item, industrial or agricultural, 
which did not happen to concern them individually, 
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or which they thought would not benefit all of our six 
million farmers. 

Much can be accomplished through negative or 
indirect action, but such can never wholly take the 
place of direct action. When the next tariff bill is 
written, it is to be hoped the representatives from the 
South and West will combine with their attack on 
unreasonably high industrial schedules an aggressive 
stand for adequate protection to every substantial 
element among their own producers. If they can do 
that, a reasonable measure of success is sure to be 
theirs, and this year’s efforts will not have been wholly 
in vain. 


A NEW ERA IN CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT, A MONTH AGO, 
[ins the Federal Farm Board was ready to 

assist in the formation of a National Live Stock 
Marketing Association—to be handled, of course, 
along strictly co-operative lines—freshens interest in 
what has been a live subject for years. 

With the exception of the Western Cattle Market- 
ing Association in California, co-operative marketing 
associations have largely developed at the central 
markets during the same period that direct market- 
ing has come into vogue. As a matter of fact, both 
systems were the outgrowth of many years’ discon- 
tent with conditions prevailing at the central markets, 
and of the realization that direct marketing offered, 
in some instances at least, an economic saving, both 
in market expense and in shrinkages. 

While competition between old-line commission 
firms and co-operatives has been very keen, they 
have largely stood together in fighting direct market- 
ing, because of their mutual desire to swell commis- 
sion accounts. In so doing, THE PRODUCER feels that 
the co-operatives have taken the short view of the 
matter, and that the ultimate welfare of their farmer 
members is of greater concern than large commission 
profits. 

THE PRODUCER is a firm believer in a dual mar- 
keting system—one to act as a check on the other. 
We cannot conceive of doing away with the great cen- 
tral markets, nor can we forget the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions that were often present before direct market- 
ing became an important factor. 

The tactics of market agencies in blaming every 
drop in the hog market on direct marketing, and keep- 
ing mum when the market is advancing, are hitting 
just a little below the belt. We believe every pro- 


ducer should be allowed, without let or hindrance, to 
decide how to market his stock, and that unfair pro- 
paganda should be discontinued. 

We trust that, under the new order of things, the 
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co-operatives will rise above the matter of self-inter- 


est and work for the good of the whole industry. In 
the commission-rate hearings which will follow the 
Supreme Court decision in the Omaha case they should 
take a stand for fair and reasonable commissions, and 
not work for a high rate in order to make a fat refund. 
In the stock-yard hearings, now being held at various 
markets, they should take the same position—namely, 
for fair and reasonable rates—and not be influenced 
by fear or favor in the matter of treatment at the 
hands of the yards companies. 

The decline in the financing of producers by old- 
line commission firms, coincident with the formation 
of the Federal Farm Board, empowered to assist in 
the establishment of credit corporations, offers a won- 
derful opportunity to the co-operative agencies. The 
extent to which they profit by it will depend largely on 
the attitude they take on the major problems con- 
fronting the industry today. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK REPORT 


INCE THE ISSUANCE OF THE REPORT ON 
S the “Agricultural Outlook for 1930,” late in 

January, there has been a growing wave of 
resentment in live-stock circles, similar to that 
aroused in the South following the publication of a 
statement on September 15, 1927, predicting lower 
cotton prices. 


The activities of the federal government in behalf 
of the farmer have been constantly expanding. Many 
of the services which have been started in recent 
years, viewed with distrust at first, have later come 
to be fully recognized by those only a short time 
before most outspoken in their criticism. During the 
year-long debate on the tariff bill now pending, almost 
constant reference was made to statistical informa- 
tion furnished by one department or other of the gov- 
ernment. We all find ourselves depending upon such 
information. But the growing predilection, in recent 
years, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
indulge in price-forecasting has met with little favor 
generally. 


There may be room for argument as to whether 
the 1930 report, with its prediction that “the general 
average of cattle prices in 1930 is likely to be slightly 
lower than that of 1929,” or that, “if the present 
number of breeding ewes in the United States is 
maintained, and all sheep and lambs are sold each 
year except enough to maintain such a number, 
inspected slaughter during the next few years will 
probably exceed that of the crop-marketing year 
1929-30 by arownd 2,000,0000 head,” is responsible 
for any part of the recent break in live-stock prices, 
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but who will argue that such statements are of any 
value? Hedged completely round with qualifying 
phrases, to provide an alibi in case the prophecy fails 
of fulfilment, and with such terms as “if,” “likely,” 
“may,” and “probably” badly overworked, these state- 
ments have little appeal to the one who seeks facts. 
It is well known that the big packers, with the 
many channels of information available to them, 
often “guess” wrong on the trend of the market. The 
batting average of anyone attempting to predict price 


.trends is not going to be very high. When right, little 


credit is given them; when wrong, they never hear 
the last of it. That is only human nature, working 
100 per cent. 

The important thing is to see that all available 
facts as to acreage to be planted, animals to be bred, 
actual production, etc., be furnished as promptly as 
possible. Then let each producer guess for himself 
as to what is going to happen. If he hits it wrong, he 
will grin and bear it. If he hits it right, his confidence 
in himself and his bank account will expand at the 
same time. 

In the case of cotton, referred to above, a bill was 
passed prohibiting the forecasting, not only of price 
trends, but also of probable acreage to be planted. 
No statement concerning cotton is issued until July 1, 
when actual acreage planted in all crops is made 
known. The restriction goes farther than many cot- 
ton-producers could wish. The same thing may hap- 
pen in live stock, unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
announces that the practice of predicting price trends 
will be discontinued. That part of the service which 
is of really vital importance to the industry should 
not be crippled by a stubborn insistence on tying to it 
something of doubtful value which may bring forth 
further restrictive legislation. 


COMPARISONS 


N THE FEBRUARY “PRODUCER” REFER- 
| ence was made to the number of cattle on farms 
and ranches as of January 1, 1930, the total 
figure being 57,967,000—an increase for the year of 
2.7 per cent. However, two-thirds of this increase 
was in dairy cattle, while the beef-cattle increase was 
not in far-western territory. In fact, the eleven far- 
western states show a decrease of practically 1 per 
cent in all cattle. 

A recent issue of the News-Bulletin, edited by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., esti- 
mates the population of the United States on July 1, 
1928, at 119,306,000, compared with 117,843,000 a 
year earlier and 116,380,000 two years earlier. 

The table shown elsewhere in this issue indicates 
that per-capita consumption of federally inspected 
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beef and veal for 1929 was 39.94 pounds, compared 
with 40.11 in 1928; of pork, including lard (except 
cutting fats), 60.13 pounds, compared with 61.08 in 
1928; and of lamb and mutton, 4.53 pounds, com- 
pared with 4.36 in 1928. 


Cattle-raisers should keep their ear to the ground, 
and do everything in their power to prevent a disas- 
trous price-break in the next few years, such as that 
which struck lamb-feeders this winter. With the 
slightly lower level of prices now obtaining, it should 
be possible to shove the per-capita consumption of 
beef and veal back over the forty-pound mark. Our 
population is constantly growing. The market for 
beef does not have to be created—it is already there 
and waiting. Cut out superfluous middleman costs, 
and make it possible for people to buy beef at reason- 
able prices. In the meantime, do not increase pro- 
duction any faster than the demand, in connection 
with a satisfactory level of prices, warrants. 





James C. Craig 


Following a serious operation at the hospital of 
the Mayo Brothers, James T. Craig, of Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, died in Rochester, Minnesota, on 
March 14. Mr. Craig was born sixty-seven years ago 
in Berwickshire, southern Scotland, on a farm which 
belonged to the father of John Clay. Coming to the 
United States in 1884, he entered the employ of the 
latter and was sent to Wyoming. Here and in west- 
ern South Dakota, successively as “cow-hand” and 
manager of ranch properties, he earned his spurs as 
one of the upbuilders of this territory, being a par- 
ticipant in many of the picturesque episodes of the 
early days. He was known to hosts of people through- 
out the western country. For many years he was 
president of the Western South Dakota Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association. At the time of his death he was 
at the head of the banking interests of John Clay at 
Belle Fourche, and was a director of the Swan Land 
and Cattle Company. 





£) C. Gasater 


One of the best-known cattlemen of Texas passed 
away on March 20, when Ed C. Lasater died at his 
home in San Antonio, seventy years old. In earlier 
days Mr. Lasater had the reputation of being one of 
the largest breeders of beef cattle in the United 
States, his ranch in Falfurrias, Starr County, having 
at times as many as thirty thousand head on it. These 
he shipped to the Kansas City market by the train- 
load, all of the same age and selling at the same price. 
He was also one of the first to experiment with the in- 
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troduction of the Brahman breed. Later he transferred 
his affections to the dairy type of animal. His herd 
of Jerseys was reputed to be one of the finest in the 
world, winning prizes at many shows. His great 
cattle-barns and extensive pastures became one of the 
show places of the state. Until a few years ago Mr. 
Lasater was active in organization affairs. For a long 
time he was a member of the executive committee of 
the American National Live Stock Association. 





FAVORS THIRTEEN-MONTH YEAR AND 
METRIC SYSTEM 


Kit CARSON, CoLo., March 12, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


This proposition of changing the calendar to thirteen 
months no doubt would be an advantage in many ways. But 
what about our superstitious people? I suppose there would 
be considerable objection to the figure thirteen. As for myself, 
the only time I could be superstitious of a party of thirteen 
would be in case there would be a jug of genuine old Scotch 
whisky to be consumed. I should prefer to have the party 
consist of only eight or ten. 

While we are talking of reform, I have been wondering for 
years why someone has not brought up the proposition of 
doing away with the bushel in the sale and handling of grain. 
There is not one bushel in a million that is ever sold by actual 
measure. All grains are weighed, and go by standard weight. 
In figuring out all these weights, and the bushels into the 
amount, there is no doubt thousands and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of time wasted. It would be just as easy to sell or buy 
grain, or any commodity, by the hundred pounds, or by the 
ton, as to deal in it by the bushel. 

I understand that in some parts of the United States even 
corn is dealt in by the barrel. Also frequently we see market 
quotations of flour, pork, and cement quoted by the barrel. I 
am seventy-two years old, have been in the United States 
about fifty years, and I do not remember ever seeing a barrel 
of pork, flour, or cement handled in trade. 

One of the biggest improvements that could be adopted in 
the United States would be the metric system of weights and 
measures. The United States has been dragging along behind 
almost all the rest of the civilized world in this matter. I 
think the metric system was worked out by the French people 
perhaps one hundred and fifty years ago. In Switzerland they 
began teaching it in public schools in 1868. In 1878 it was 
made compulsory, beginning on the first day of January. All 
the old scales and measures had to be discarded and the new 
system used. While some of the people had objected to it, yet, 
after they became used to it, they were very glad of the 
change, because the metric system is so much easier in figur- 
ing, as all figures go by decimals. 

C. J. OSWALD. 


STOCK WINTERED WELL IN ALBERTA 
BINDLOSS, ALBERTA, March 19, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Stock has wintered exceptionally well in this part of 
Alberta. We have had very little snow so far, and feed on the 


range is rather short on account of the dry season last year. 
C. A. JARBOE. 
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IN CONGRESS 


ORE THAN FOURTEEN MONTHS AFTER HEAR- 

ings on the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill (H. R. 2667) began 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, the 
measure was finally passed by the Senate on March 24, by a 
vote of 53 to 31; 46 Republicans and 7 Democrats voting for, 
and 5 Republicans and 26 Democrats against. 


While the average of all rates is somewhat lower in the 
Senate than in the House bill, it is pleasing to note that agri- 
cultural schedules generally are higher. To this rule, unfor- 
tunately, hides form an exception. After endless maneuver- 
ing and a valiant fight by friends of the cattleman, led by 
Senator Oddie, of Nevada, the last of a series of amendments 
putting a duty on hides was lost by one vote. This left hides 
on the free list, where they had been put in committee of the 
whole. With them went leather and shoes. 


Against this action by the Senate stand the House rates 
of 10 per cent on hides, 12.5 to 30 per cent on leather, and 
20 per cent on shoes. This discrepancy must now be ham- 
mered out in conference. At this writing it looks as if a 
serious attempt were to be made to restore the 10 per cent 
duty on hides. By accepting this, the tanning and shoe-man- 
ufacturing interests would be in a stronger position to demand 
a duty on their own products, for which they have been so 
vigorously contending. A rate of 10 per cent, however, would 
mean little or nothing to the live-stock man, and, coupled 
with a duty on leather and shoes, would be a loss rather than 
a gain. Opposition to a compromise along this line is, there- 
fore, sure to develop, and THE PRODUCER would ask friends 
of the stockman in Congress to vote against it. If we can- 
not have a rate on hides which will offer real protection, 
together with only a reasonable duty on leather and shoes, 
then we would prefer to see everything remain on the free list. 
More’s the pity! 

Other agricultural rates in the Senate bill are fairly sat- 
isfactory. The raising of the duty on live cattle by 1 cent 
over the present law, and lowering of the division weight 
from 1,050 to 700 pounds, will meet with approval. So will 
the doubling of the duty, from 3 to 6 cents a pound, on fresh 
beef and veal, and the increase on canned meats from 20 per 
cent ad valorem to 6 cents a pound. The clause making man- 
datory prohibition of imports of live stock and fresh meats 
from countries where foot-and-mouth disease is known to 
exist is an extremely important provision. The increase in 
the wool tariff from 31 to 34 cents a pound has pleased wool- 
growers, and the 2-cent-a-pound rate on Cuban sugar, though 
not all that had been hoped for, is reasonably acceptable to 
the beet-producing states of the West. These rates, it is 
expected, will generally prevail in conference. 

The ten conferees—five from each branch—have now been 
appointed and have settled down to work. It is not going 
to be an easy task to reconcile the differences between the 


two measures, and final passage of the tariff bill may be 
deferred until late next month or early in June—at least that 
is the prediction of Senator Smoot, who probably knows as 
much about it as anyone. It must be remembered that the 
bill as adopted in the Senate, besides changing most of the 
House rates, carries the controversial debenture rider, which 
is bound to create trouble, and even, some prophesy, may 
provoke a presidential veto, should it not be eliminated before 
the measure reaches the White House. President Hoover, 
anyway, is probably none too well pleased with the way in 
which Congress has carried out his recommendations for agri- 
cultural relief through tariff revision, and might use the 
debenture as an excuse for expressing his disapproval of the 
bill as a whole. Then, too, there is the so-called “flexible 
provision,” which gives the President power to raise or reduce 
tariff rates by 50 per cent. This authority was taken away 
from him by the Senate and bestowed on Congress, making 
it another stumbling-block to harmony. 

When the tariff bill is finally passed, and signed, THE 
PRODUCER will print a complete list of the new and super- 
seded rates of special interest to our readers. 

(Just as we go to press, word is received that the Senate 
rates of 2% and 3 cents on cattle, and lowering the division 
weight to 700 pounds, have been agreed upon in conference.) 


* * * 


A bill (H. R. 9984) has been introduced by Representa- 
tive Johnston, of Missouri, to amend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act by providing that no loan on mortgages shall be made at 
a rate of interest exceeding 4 per cent. Under the law as 
it now stands, 6 per cent is the maximum. 

Senator McNary, of Oregon, has presented a bill (S. 3594) 
which would authorize appropriations for the construction 
and maintenance of improvements to protect national forests 
from fire. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, the sum 
of $4,500,000 would be appropriated; $4,500,000 for the year 
ending June, 1932; $4,200,000 for the year ending June, 1933; 
and thereafter $4,000,000 annually. Of these amounts, not 
tc exceed $3,000,000 annually would be available for roads 
and trails. 

Investigations looking to the eradication of avian tuber- 
culosis are provided for in a bill (S. 3629) introduced by Sen- 
ator Deneen, of Illinois, which would authorize the appropria- 
tion of $550,000 for the purpose. ' 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, under S. 3652, would amend 
the Grain Futures Act by making it unlawful for any person, 
liable under a grain futures contract, to deliver any grain of 
a grade different from that covered in the contract, or to 
settle any contract except on the basis of the market price 
of the grade covered, at the time of delivery specified. 

An investigation into the activities of the Federal Farm 
Board and the grain trade by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is provided for in a resolution (S. Res. 221) intro- 
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duced by Senator Nye, of North Dakota. Action has been 
postponed at the request of Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. 

Authority for the Secretary of the Interior to make 
exchanges of certain lands, in connection with the creation of 
wild-life reservations to be administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, would be provided under a bill (H. R. 10422) 
introduced by Representative Colton, of Utah. 

Senator Steiwer, of Oregon, has introduced a bill (S. 3776) 
to exempt from federal income tax the income from agricul- 
tural loans. 

Chairman Haugen, of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, has submitted a measure which would establish uniform 
standards for market classification and grading of live stock 
and live-stock products. 

For loans to farmers in storm-, flood-, and drought- 
stricken regions, for seed, feed, and fertilizer for the 1930 
crops, a fund of $6,000,000 has been provided by Congress, 
under authority of a resolution passed last month. 

The Dowell-Phipps road bill, authorizing the expenditure 
of $375,000,000 during the next three years for road construc- 
tion—$125,000,000 for each of the three years 1931, 1932, and 
1933—has been signed by President Hoover. 


THE FARM BOARD 


LANS FOR THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKET- 

ing Association, with its two subsidiaries, the National 
Feeder and Finance Corporation and the National Live Stock 
Publishing Association, adopted by representatives of co-opera- 
tive sales agencies at a meeting in Chicago, February 25 and 
26, as mentioned in the March PRODUCER, are now being con- 
sidered by the boards of directors of the various agencies. 
After the plan has been approved, and the marketing agree- 
ment signed, by agencies handling two-thirds of the total busi- 
ness done by all live-stock co-operatives in 1929, the associa- 
tion will be incorporated, and will then be ready to begin 
functioning. 

In order to secure a representative on the board of direc- 
tors of the association, a member agency must have marketed 
not less than 2,500 single-deck carloads, or their equivalent, 
during the previous calendar year. Co-operative agencies 
handling less than 2,500 carloads may become stockholders if 
approved by the directors of the association. 


One of the main features of the marketing plan is that the 
control of sales and policies of member agencies will be vested 
in the National Association, to be effected by a sales board 
consisting of the managers of that association, the National 
Order Buying Company, and the National Feeder and Finance 
Corporation. When finally organized, the association will be 
eligible to borrow money from the Federal Farm Board. Pro- 
vision has been made for financing live-stock producers by 
assisting co-operative marketing organizations in establishing 
regional credit corporations in the districts of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks. These corporations will function 
through the National Feeder and Finance Corporation, which 
is to be owned and controlled by the National Marketing 
Association. 

The sales board of the National Association will aim to 
obtain the most authoritative information relative to the sup- 
ply and demand situation, With this information as a basis, 
it will transmit daily reports to member agencies for their 
direction. Through centralized control, and through the Live 
Stock Advisory Commodity Committee which is to be set up, 
the association is expected to perform another important func- 
tion by standardizing prices and grades 
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Announcement has been made by President L. B. Palmer, 
of the National Wool Marketing Corporation, that control of 
the nation’s wool market is now practically assured, in that 
the 100,000,000 pounds—one-third of the nation’s annual clip— 
set as the initial goal, is now within reach. An advance of 90 
per cent of the market value of the wool has been arranged 
for, upon delivery at shipping points. The wool will then be 
stored, awaiting a favorable market, and the remaining 10 per 
cent of the price will be paid following the sale. 

Within a few weeks, it was stated at a meeting of officers 
and directors in Chicago last month, there will be co-operative 
units affiliated with the National Corporation in every wool- 
producing center in the country. 


* * * 


An intensive campaign has been started by Chairman 
Legge, of the Farm Board, for reduction of the wheat acreage 
by at least 10 per cent. In such reduction, adjusting produc- 
tion to domestic demand, Mr. Legge sees the only hope for 
permanent relief from present price conditions. “No other 
industry in the world blindly produces without any attention 
to potential market possibilities,’ says Mr. Legge. “If 
farmers are going ahead and trying to produce an additional 
surplus on the basis that some way will be found to take care 
of it on a fair price-level another year, they are going to be 
mistaken.” 

At Topeka, on March 19, representatives of all the major 
farm organizations of Kansas agreed to unite in support of 
the Farm Board’s program for the co-operative marketing of 
wheat. 

George S. Milnor, of Alton, Illinois, has been named vice- 
president and general manager of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation. 

* * * 


Approval was given by Congress last month of an addi- 
tional appropriation of $100,000,000 for the use of the Farm 
Board. This will be taken out of the $350,000,000 left of the 
fund of $500,000,000 authorized for this purpose. 


STATUS OF CONSENT DECREE 


HE MASS OF TECHNICALITIES IN WHICH THE 

Packers’ Consent Decree has been enmeshed is gradually 
being disentangled. Entered ten years ago—on February 27, 
1920—the decree in certain of its provisions has never been 
fully enforced. Up to May 1, 1925, several extensions of time 
were granted the packers by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the decree was entered, in order to 
afford them a reasonable opportunity to dispose of their stock- 
yard holdings and their interests in “unrelated lines.” On 
that date the operation of the decree was suspended, pending 
the determination of the right of the California Co-operative 
Canneries to intervene for the purpose of having the decree 
vacated. May 20,:°1929, this right was denied them by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, terminating the suspen- 
sion and automatically putting the terms of the decree back 
into effect. 

Shortly thereafter Armour and Swift filed petitions asking 
for modification of the decree, claiming that changes in condi- 
tions since its entry had rendered its injunctive provisions 
inequitable or unnecessary. Hearings were thereupon held, 
at which representatives of the American National Live Stock 
Association and numerous other live-stock organizations tes- 
tified, being practically unanimous in their opinion that the 
clause prohibiting the packers from engaging in the retailing 
of meats and related lines should be removed from the decree, 
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although a majority of them still felt that the packers ought 
to be relieved of their stock-yard holdings. At the same time, 
the Department of Justice started an investigation on its own 
account of the facts pertinent to the determination of the 
petitions, and on January 17, 1930, filed an answer, alleging 
that the declarations contained therein were insufficient to 
grant the relief prayed for, and requiring the packers to 
establish their case in all particulars. 

Motions to dismiss the packers’ petitions were filed in 
the court by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and 
the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, on the grounds 
that, the decree being final, the court did not have jurisdiction 
at this time to entertain a request to modify it, and that, any- 
way, no modification could legally be granted without the con- 
sent of all parties to the original proceeding. On March 14, 
twenty days’ additional time was given the packers to file an 
amended petition to clear up the point of insufficiency of 
evidence. 

This, then, leaves the matter to be decided early this 
month the motion by the grocers’ associations to dismiss the 
packers’ petition for modification. While the Department 
of Justice has made it clear that it will expect the packers to 
give more definite reasons for granting their petition than 
contained in their original briefs, its further action in the 
premises is stated to be dependent upon developments as the 
case is presented in court. 

Meanwhile, additional support for the attitude of pro- 
ducers is found in a letter from Alexander Legge to the presi- 
dent of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. In this 
letter the chairman of the Federal Farm Board expresses the 
position of the board as being in accord with that of “farmers’ 
live-stock co-operatives” in their demand for modification of 
the decree. 


MANY ACTIVITIES OF BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


RATIFYING PROGRESS IS SHOWN IN THE SUP- 
G pression of animal diseases, according to the report of 
Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
In the case of bovine tuberculosis, not only is the number of 
carcasses of both cattle and swine condemned from this cause 
at slaughtering points constantly decreasing, but in the field- 
work of eradication the percentage of reactors in cattle tested 
has been lowered from 4.9 in 1928 to 1.8 in 1929. Since the 
beginning of this work, in 1916, a total of 62,024,793 cattle 
had been tested up to the end of the last fiscal year—more than 
the entire cattle population of the United States today. At 
the present rate of approximately one million a month, it will 
not be many years before all our cattle will have been given 
at least one test, and the goal—practical elimination of this 
costly disease—be in sight. 

In the fight on the cattle tick, similar results are shown. 
Twenty-two years ago, when systematic eradication was com- 
menced, 985 counties in fifteen southern states were quaran- 
tined as being tick-infested. On June 30, 1929, the number of 
counties had been reduced to 198, and nine of the fifteen states 
had been completely freed of the pest. 

During the year under review the latest outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in this country occurred in California. Like 
previous invasions, this was traced to infected meat from 
countries to the south of us where the disease is known to 
exist. Taken in connection with the findings of the British 
and American commissions, which made an exhaustive study 
of the disease a few years ago, this shows the serious danger 
involved in importation of fresh meats from such countries. 
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Owing to its prompt discovery, and the energetic measures 
taken by federal and state authorities, the outbreak was eradi- 
cated within sixty days. As a safeguard for the future, the 
bureau. is constantly maintaining equipment and supplies for 
combating the disease at convenient points throughout the 
country, and the personnel includes men trained in diagnosis 
and the conduct of field operations. 


Ante- and post-mortem inspection of slaughter animals 
was conducted at 801 establishments in 253 cities and towns, 
as compared with 829 establishments in 255 cities and towns 
during the previous year. A total of 73,887,518 animals were 
examined before killing, of which 8,286,116 were cattle, 4,517,- 
593 calves, 13,769,098 sheep, 21,287 goats, 47,176,538 swine, 
and 116,886 horses. Of this number, 73,540,903 were passed, 
342,240 “suspected,” and 4,375 condemned. Post-mortem in- 
spection was given to 73,881,247 animals, of which 230,776 
were condemned. 

Imports of meat and meat-food products during the year 
aggregated 169,865,014 pounds. Of this amount, 53,085,288 
pounds were fresh and refrigerated beef—practically all from 
Canada and New Zealand—and 89,511,853 pounds canned and 
cured meats, the bulk of which came from Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Canada. 

Research into the quality and palatability of meat, car- 
ried on in co-operation with state experiment stations, the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, has, among other things, disclosed that 
steers of inferior breeding can be fattened to best advantage 
at an early age, whereas the better types will usually pay a 
greater profit if held a longer period before finishing. Feed- 
ing experiments have continued to show the value of supplying 
grain to steers on pasture. In a three-year test in West Vir- 
ginia, feeding of corn and cottonseed meal to three-year-old 
steers on grass increased the profit about 22 per cent, this 
being accompanied by larger gains, higher yield of dressed 
meat, and a higher, more tender grade of carcass. Full data 
from these experiments will be published when jointly ap- 
proved. 

On July 1, 1928, the bureau took over the administration 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. Most important of the 
proceedings under that act during the year was the Omaha 
commission-rate case, recently argued before the United States 
Supreme Court, in which the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prescribe rates for the services of commission 
men was questioned. (A favorable decision has been rendered.) 
The order of the secretary against certain market agencies at 
Kansas City to “cease and desist” from boycotting practices 
against co-operative concerns operating at that market was 
sustained by the United States Supreme Court. During the 
year, valuations of stock-yard properties at Kansas City and 
National Stock Yards, Illinois, were completed, and the general 
stock-yard rate investigation was advanced. 


A multitude of other matters are discussed in the report, 
among them being the many experiments carried on in various 
parts of the country, under the auspices of the bureau, for 
improved methods of live-stock production, and healthier and 
better animals. 


British Government Moves to Help Farmers 


The British cabinet is said to be supporting a plan for 
state purchase of the domestic wheat crop, and for the organ- 
ization of district selling agencies, with membership on a 
compulsory basis. It is also reported to have indorsed regu- 
lations by statute of the minimum content of home-grown 
wheat in all flour milled in Great Britain. 
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CQuUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Pending Legislation in Congress 


R. 10288—the bill providing for the regulation of the 
H. passenger motor bus in interstate commerce—was 
reported by Chairman Parker, of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on February 27. The report 
reviews the history of the situation relating to proposed regu- 
lation for the common carrier bus in interstate commerce, and 
recommends that it be passed. 

Senate Joint Resolution 146 (Senator Dill) directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to forbid the proposed con- 
solidation of the Great Northern Railway, the Northern 
Pacific Railway, and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 


Court Decisions 


The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas (Austin), in Texas 
& N. O. R. R. Co. et al. v. Miller Bros. et al., 22 S. W. Rep. 
(2-D) 988, held that the reduced market value of cattle at 
destination, resulting from negligence of the carrier, is basis 
for recovery of damages, regardless of whether the cattle 
were to be sold on the market or placed in a pasture; further, 
that recovery is not dependent on showing of actual damage 
when cattle are shipped from one place to another for pasture 
purposes. 

In Charles J. Webb & Sons, Inc. v. Central Railway 
Company of New Jersey, 36 Fed. Rep. (2-D), the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, held that the bill-of-lading 
covering transportation became the contract between the car- 
rier and the shipper at the time it was accepted by the carrier 
without comment or change, though not becoming a bill-of- 
lading strictly until signed and delivered. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. v. O. N. Lindell, held, in effect, that in a suit by the 
carrier for collection of freight charges the shipper has a 
right to plead, by way of set-off, a counter-claim for loss 
suffered by him for damages sustained on the shipment in 
question. 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In Finance Docket 7024, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has denied the application of the Western Pacific to 
construct 138 miles of new line in and through the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. It found that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity were not shown to 
require the construction of the proposed line at this time. 

In Finance Dockets 6409 and 6410, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the acquisition by the Great 
Northern Pacific Railway—a new corporation—of control of 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific Railroads, and 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, through lease and 


“a careful audit ‘by a traffic expert. 


stock-ownership. The authority is granted subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


“The record will be held open for the submission to us by 
the applicants, for our consideration and approval, of a sup- 
plemental plan or proposal which, while not altering the 
recorded applications in other respects, shall give acceptable 
assurance and provide that: (1) the Burlington shall be 
divorced from control by the northern companies within a 
reasonable period of time, such period to be stated as nearly 
as may be practicable; (2) a bona-fide and feasible plan for 
the acquisition and operation of all the so-called short lines of 
railroad named in System No. 12 of the consolidation plan, 
except such thereof as may be found by us, upon this record 
or from a subsequent showing, not to be required by the pres- 
ent or future public convenience and necessity; (3) a compre- 
hensive program and statement of proposed policy in the mat- 
ter of the unified operation of terminals, or its equivalent, as 
hereinbefore explained; (4) suitable assurance that the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company, upon 
fair terms, may have access from Spokane to Portland and 
intervening points, over the lines of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway Company.” 

In Finance Docket No. 8039, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Colorado & Southern Railway 
to acquire and operate twelve lines of railroad, aggregating 


approximately 141 miles, now owned by the Colorado Railway. 


Formal Cases Pending before Commission 


In I. C. C. Docket 23046, complainants attack the rates 
on feeder cattle from Modena, Utah, to Bakersfield and Allens- 
worth, California; from Cedar City, Utah, to Woodford, 
Caliente, and Allensworth, California; also from East Ely, 
Nevada, to Allensworth, California. They allege that the rates 
charged are unreasonable, requesting the commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates and award reparation. 


In Formal Complaint No. 23145, the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, and others similarly situated, attack the 
rates and charges on sheep and goats from Benson, Fowler, 
Phoenix, Tucson, and other Arizona points to Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, Missouri. The complaint alleges that the rates are 
in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act. Reasonable rates 
for the future, and reparation, are asked. 


THE NEW AUDITING DEPARTMENT 


EVERAL STOCKMEN HAVE ALREADY AVAILED 

themselves of the new freight-auditing service described 
in detail in the March Propucer. We hope the number will 
increase each month. Many of you who have neglected to 
check your freight bills will be surprised at the results from 
There is no charge for 
the service unless a refund is secured. Be sure to send full 
details concerning the movement, with the original bills, or 
copies thereof, to the Denver office. If you have nothing but 


the account sales, write your commission men for copies of 
the freight bills. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaco, ILL., April 1, 1930. 

HATEVER ELSE MAY BE SAID ABOUT THE 

cattle market, complimentary or otherwise, it has been 
resistant; also resilient. In the general bear raid on all 
commodity values, naturally it suffered. Depreciation has been 
an irresistible force ever since Wall Street awoke to nurse a 
prolonged headache last fall, even the Detroit product of old 
Hank Ford joining the procession, contrary to a popular im- 
pression that Henry is immune. The shadow of a manipulated, 
but distressed, wheat trade fell across the whole live-stock 
market, so that cattle could not escape the effect of the pall. 
At that, it was not a bad market, its worst feature being 
lack of absorptive capacity. Whenever two more cattle than 
were actually needed to satisfy urgent demand reported at 
the market, buyers chanted their “take off a quarter” slogan 
in chorus, frequently getting away with it. When they had 
admonition to “take off a quarter, but fill your order,” they 
paid steady prices. Otherwise the stated buying policy has 
been to sit on the fence until salesmen came across. Occa- 
sionally the selling side of the trade was able to put ona 
“quarter” or even a “half,” making a seesaw market and 
necessitating a full month’s effort to depress the general level 
of prices around a dollar per cwt. The position of the feeder 
was improved by a gradual decline in corn, reflecting the 
wheat debacle. Possibility of making cheaper gains held some 
cattle back, as the replacement problem was serious, thus 
injecting an element of stability, which is too frequently 
confounded with valorization. The country played the supply 
game somewhat adroitly, checking the run whenever the pros- 
pect appeared lugubrious. Had the other horn of the dilemma 
been taken, the buying side in all probability would have ruled 
the roost. 


Beef Trade Reviving Late in March 


Late in March, when pessimism of the opaque variety 

was running riot, beef trade was forced to hoist a white flag. 

Cooler stocks vanished, buyers took the last pound of beef 

from the “sold” rail, and a miniature buying scramble 

developed in the cattle alleys. Naturally its influence was 

most potent in the case of good steers, but everything responded, 

not excepting a previously demoralized cow market. The 

top on heavy cattle, which in this instance weighed 1,750 

pounds, reverted to $15, and a respectable string of $13.50 

to $14.25 trades was recorded at Chicago, where the bulk of 

such product is handled. The $12 to $13 kinds, known in 

market parlance as “in-between” steers, came to life, and the 

| “skates,” “yellow-hammers,” and “snipes,” as they are vari- 
) ously known, according to color, shape, and condition, some 
: of them selling down to $10, also got off well. Reflection or 
resort to past market performance will justify assumption 
that when 99 per cent of a steer supply sells within a range 
of $10 to $15 per cwt., such a market is in no serious need 

l of an apologist, and that a certain type of anxious inquirer, 
, perennially seeking information concerning probability of 
‘ higher prices, is in the same category as Mark Twain’s idiot, 
f the real problem here being: Can present prices be main- 
tained? 
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Prices in Need of Readjustment 


The fat-cattle market during the past sixty days has been 
a shifting affair in this respect: the different grades fre- 
quently got out of line, whereupon readjustment became auto- 
matic. This was due to persistent effort on the buying side 
to reduce beef cost by attacking weak points in fat cattle. It 
was excellent strategy, but has been handicapped by a feeder 
policy that held out such cattle as were forced down. Thus 
a raid on good steers insured temporary paucity of that kind, 
and when values of the cheaper grades melted, buyers 
promptly ran into hard picking on that type. Heifer trade 
wobbled as much as $1 per cwt. within a week, and the ups 
and downs of middle-grade steers were erratic. This was 
possible because the winter crop of cattle has been in strong 
hands ever since installation, and has paid its board in the 
feed-lot. Supply conditions of last fall have been reversed, as 
at that time selling pressure was constant. Whenever feeders 
are in possession of an excess supply of overdone, heavy cattle 
that have overstayed their logical market, the technical posi- 
tion of their owners is logically weak. 


Quality of Fat Cattle below Par 


Condition of the winter-made crop of fat cattle has been 
the poorest in many years, and with respect to quality the 
same verdict is not open to serious dispute. The proportion of 
ill-bred steers—plain, rough, badly colored, and even trashy— 
has been large, indicating the drastic manner in which it has 
been necessary to scrape the country for feed-lot material. An 
overdone load of steers has been rare, although an occasional 
consignment fed a year or more, and carried along with the 
illusive hope of return to a $17 market, has shown up. But 
for this penchant to play a doubtful game, the big steer would 
have vanished. The rank and file of the March steer offering 
comprised merely warmed-up bullocks selling anywhere from 
$11.50 to $13.50, with few above $13; and the cheaper they 
were priced, the greater the celerity with which they went 
over the scales. A buyer would ride past a load of $14 cattle 


Another Superior Item! 
Anchor Brand 


New Process 


Sheep Branding Paint 


has passed every test 


Sales during the past two years have brought re- 
ports of great satisfaction with results and many 
repeat orders, showing its high superiority, because— 


It does not injure the wool; 

It is easy to apply—makes a clean brand; 

Costs less, per animal, to use; 

Withstands weathering; sun or rain does not affect it; 
Brands show great permanency; 

It scours out readily in scouring solution; 

Good Colors—Black, Red, Green; 

Packed in large top pails—i gal., 5 gal., or larger 
containers. 


spar em 


Ask your dealer to get it for you, or write direct. A trial 


will show you; samples free. 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


3105 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado 








"Tuer HE STANDS...quietly...King of his herd! 
Half the herd he is called. Half the cattle money in 
your pocket he has put there if that is so. His big job... 
the calf crop...is the very life of the business. How 
important that he be kept in tip-top shape 365 days a 
year...how easy it is to do with real feed...Purina 
Steer Fatena...the handy feed that’s made in two 
ways...cubes for the range...meal for the feedlot! 


Among the good things in Purina Steer Fatena are 
cottonseed...linseed...molasses...three real cattle 
feeds all in one! Everything there your bulls need for 
staying power...for health 12 months a year! Put 
Purina Steer Fatena before your breeders. It will show 
up in more cows with calf...more calves at calving 


time...better calves to feed...more dollars in your 
pocket that are all yours! 


THE PURINA POUND tS THE CHEAPEST 
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to get down a bid on Holsteins or similar trash, from a beef 
standpoint, that could be purchased between $10 and $11. All 
of which indicated the potency of chain-store influence on beef 
distribution; also a, consumer tendency to get away from price, 
at the expense of quality. 


Scrubs Paying Their Board 


This has made a profitable market for those who pinned 
their confidence on the ability of scrub cattle to pay their 
board in the feed-lot last fall. The $10.50 to $12 kinds have 
made a good production record, selling more readily and to 
better advantage than $12.50 to $13.50 product: A salesman 
who put over two loads of cattle—one at $10.50, the other at 
$12.50—remarked: ‘Those ten-dollar skates look to be worth 
$5 per cwt. less than the others, but they will fetch nearly as 
much in the beef.” Trash has always had competition, as 
feeders have picked out most of the promising fleshy steers in 
the run, either taking them to the country or forcing killers 
to pay more than they were worth to feed. Middle-grade 
steers lacked this competition and were at a disadvantage. 


Slaughter Tonnage Reduced 


Statistics show about the same number of cattle reaching 
the markets since January 1 as last year; but, as usual, 
figures are misleading unless properly interpreted. A much 
larger proportion of the entire supply, particularly at Mis- 
souri River markets, has gone back to the country than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1929, reducing beef tonnage to 
that extent, and the percentage of heavy, high-dressing steers 
has been conspicuously less. Stock-cattle demand has inserted 
a stout prop under the price list, and whenever country de- 
mand subsides that prop weakens. It has pushed low-price 
cattle up right along, and, as at intervals higher-priced cattle 
have exerted a pulling influence, the market has had two pow- 
erful uplifting influences. 


Hog Values Strike a Snag 


Hogs were well on the way to a $12 basis when general 
commodity liquidation exerted a depressing effect. For one 
thing, the speculator in the provision pit dropped out, nullify- 
ing a healthy export demand and moderate stocks of lard and 
meats. Extensive use of lard substitutes kept that com- 
modity hovering about the price of live hogs and, so far as 
the packer was concerned, relegating it to the position of a 
by-product, automatically putting a load on the meat, in much 
the same manner as hide prices imposed a burden on beef and 
cheap pelts handicapped lamb. The coterie of small packers 
were unable to hedge product against current production, as 
is their usual custom, forcing them to go to their bankers for 
daily purchase money; and the bankers, unusually timid at 
this juncture, enjoined them in no uncertain terms to buy hogs, 
their raw material, lower, or let it alone. Preliminary to this, 
they cut their pay-roll to the irreducible minimum, if not 
lower, which relieved them of necessity for paying standing 
time—a war-period rule imposed by tyrannical labor unions. 
With a smaller gang, they were able to “lay out” of the hog 
market at their own sweet will, or until the vendors of their 
raw material came to their terms, which were $9.50 to $10 per 
ewt., Chicago basis. The big packer, to protect his holdings, 
was under the necessity of taking provision-pit offerings to 
some extent, but always reluctantly. Eastern speculators, 
who in normal times are accustomed to buy any commodity 
when it sells below what they consider intrinsic value, had 
troubles of their own, especially in the security market, where 
lies their major interest, so that provision trade went adrift 
without rudder, chart, or pilot. This merely indicates how an 





adverse situation in one market exerts a sympathetic influ- 
ence on all others. Hogs were caught in the swirl of stocks, 
wheat, and butter, in all of which liquidation either has been 
running its logical course or impends. However, stocks of 
both lard and meats are much lighter than last year, and 
consumption is normal, with the exception of that notorious 
lame duck, lard; so that, with a short crop, hogs have a chance 
to recover. Packers are taking no chances of inventory loss, 
banker admonition to chart a close-to-shore course ringing 
constantly in their ears. This year’s short hog crop was a 
beneficence, as value might easily have been $2 per cwt. lower 
otherwise. 


No Improvement in Lamb Market 


Retarded liquidation of the Colorado and Nebraska crop 
of winter-fed lambs has not improved market conditions, and, 
as the residue of the crop must be crowded into distributive 
channels from this time on, little improvement is to be ex- 
pected until the middle of May. Meanwhile California and 
southwestern spring lambs will be on top. During the early 
part of March the situation became somewhat more favorable, 
top lambs reaching $11.25 at Chicago, and the bulk selling at 
$10.75 to $11; but during the last two weeks depreciation was 
resumed, until $10.25 was out on the limb, and $9.50 to $9.85 
took the bulk of the offering at Chicago, Denver going to a 
$9 basis. Each low spot was hailed as the low spot of the 
season, but it did not work out that way. It was a stable 
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SHORTHORN BULLS 


100 yearling bulls ready for inspection and 
shipment—big-boned, rugged type— 
raised right for range use 
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PACHECO CATTLE COMPANY 


C. N. HAWKINS, Owner 
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CALIFORNIA. 
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market, or reasonably so, as the fluctuations were never more 
than 25 cents daily; which merely demonstrates that prices 
may be stabilized on a low, but not on a high, basis. How 
much money winter feeders will lose, in the aggregate or indi- 
vidually, on this crop of lambs, is beyond the calculating 
capacity of even an Einstein, but the total will be enormous. 
The crop was ill-fated from the moment it went into the feed- 
lot, followed by adverse physical conditions last fall. Feeders 
are resigned; in fact, their psychological condition was indi- 
cated by a salesman recently when he said: “I sold a string 
of lambs for a Nebraska man at $9.85 today, and he didn’t 
make a kick. A year ago, when I got $17, he protested that 
I had given them away.” 


Low Prices Stimulate Consumption 


Cheap lamb has undoubtedly exerted a restrictive influ- 
ence on beef consumption, owing to consumer tendency to turn 
to cheaper foods. Easterners have eaten more lamb during 
the past three months than ever before, and it is probable 
that they will acquire a taste for it, which will be to the ad- 
vantage of producers, whose real problem is creation of a 
wider market. What the immediate result in the way of price 
determination will be is anybody’s guess. Certainly feeders 
will be in economical mood at replacement time next summer 
and fall, and the farmer who was imbued with a fervent desire 
to own a farm flock recently will not be in the market for 
western yearling ewes, although the present may offer a more 
favorable investment opportunity than when values were sub- 
stantially higher. 








GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


183 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


RANGE BULLS 


Raised in the Davis Mountains 


from one of the famous Highland Hereford Herds 


Fine Condition 
Reasonably Priced 
For description and prices address 


M. E. GILLETT 


Barrel Springs Ranch Marfa, Texas 


Highly Bred 
Registered Hereford Yearling Bulls 


Twenty head of my own breeding are offered; 
also several other lots in this vicinity that I 
shall take pleasure in showing. 


0. H. NELSON Romero, Texas 
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INTERPRETING MARKET SIGNS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


SOMEWHAT CONFUSED, ALSO OBSCURE, SPRING 

and summer cattle prospect admits of various interpreta- 
tion. If the employment phase could be clarified, the outlook 
would be more promising; but, despite a prosperity anvil 
chorus by publicists, bankers, politicians, and others, the fact 
remains that pay-rolls are slack and that the industrial out- 
look, especially with respect to construction, is somewhat hazy. 
Supply prospects are more in the open. The trade realizes 
that no surplus of finished cattle is in the offing, that the 1929 
excessive-weight bugaboo will be eliminated, and that the sea- 
son’s production on a tonnage basis will be considerably lighter 
than last year. East of the Mississippi River few cattle are 
in the preparation stage. Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Mis- 
souri have the usual quota, but all are short on age and weight. 
What will happen when pasture cattle join the marketward 
procession is anybody’s guess, but Kansas and Oklahoma grass 
areas have by this time absorbed their usual supply, Probably 
the season’s gathering in the trans-Missouri area will be equal 
to that of 1929; east of the Missouri it will be short, at least 
so far as steers are concerned, although the slump in butter 
values will send far more dairy cows into beef channels than 
would have been the case otherwise. 


Fat cattle have resisted bear raids more effectively than 
other food commodities. The battering-ram was used effect- 
ively by killers during the early part of March, but late in the 
month, under storm conditions, overnight recoveries ranging 
from 50 cents to $1 per cwt. were effected. Beef distribution 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis—a settled policy with killers—so 
that sudden, if not wide, fluctuations may be expected, the key- 
note of the situation being supply. Despite cheap corn, the 
rank and file of feeders are looking for places to drop cattle, 
and will order cars on every bulge, as few are disposed to run 
into long feeds. In fact, the condition of most of the steers 
reaching the market indicates determination to get the money 
back in the bank at the earliest possible moment, which 
accounts for the large proportion of the crop selling below 
$12.50, while a few finished bullocks are eligible to $14 to $15, 
and even more. It will be a crop of merely warmed-up and 
short-fed steers throughout the year, other than such contri- 
butions as come from beef-making plants where standardiza- 
tion is practiced. 


Weight has gone to a premium, and will stay there. In 
this respect, 1929 conditions will be reversed; which means 
that the heavy grist of overdone and overweight steers with 
which the trade wrestled during the latter half of 1929 will not 
repeat. If it is possible to peer around the corner, the latter 
half of 1930 should be more satisfactory to cattle-owners than 
the corresponding period of 1929, especially if industry gets 
anywhere near a normal basis. Whenever heavy cattle are 
entitled to the premium which legitimately is theirs, the entire 
market is maintained on a healthier basis than when the “big 
brutes” drag. 


Killers’ policy in “laying out” of the market until coolers 
are bare does not make for stable prices. Frequently one of 
the big houses will keep its buyers in the office until a scramble 
for numbers is necessary to get enough beef to take care of 
its trade, whereupon prices go skyward. This keeps the mar- 
ket hopping up and down in erratic manner. It may be intel- 
ligent buying, but the selling side is skeptical on that score. 
Refusing to look at cattle on one session, then cleaning the 
alley next day at sharp advances, is at least open to criticism. 
It must be admitted that cattle are high, from the beef-dis- 
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tributor’s standpoint at least, and that the stated policy of 
“saving the house a dollar” has the sanction of long custom. 


That finished cattle of all weights, from 800-pound year- 
lings to 1,500-pound kosher bullocks, and an occasional load 
weighing 1,600 to 1,700 pounds needed to fill a Boston order, 
are in strong position will not be disputed, What of the 
others? Common cattle selling anywhere from $10 to $12 have 
found good going since the turn of the year, and are run- 
ning into the season when killers get access to more beef of 
that type. During February and well along into March, feed- 
ers were free buyers of such steers as were suited to their 
needs within that price range, but subsequently their daily 
combing of the crop became less persistent, diverting more 
lower-priced cattle to the killing-floor. What feeders will do 
the rest of the season is a profound secret, but, as the summer 
works along, buyers of low-grade steers will run into easier 
picking, with strong probability that the spread will widen, 
especially if the dairy sections add materially to the supply of 
cheap beef by dumping boarder cows into the market hopper. 
Fat yearlings will get a cordial reception at the market, but 
killers have their pins set to penalize warmed-up and half-fat 
little cattle, which may semi-demoralize prices during brief 
and irregularly recurring periods. If feeders would adopt the 
policy of feeding yearlings out to a reasonable degree of finish, 
much of the vicissitude they encounter at selling time could be 
avoided. There are none too many of last year’s qualitied 
calves ig the preparation stage, and a strong probability exists 
that the farther feeders go with them, the better they will fare 
in a monetary sense. 

Physical conditions will have much to do with results of 
the grass-beef season. With present purchasing power, chain- 
store domination of distribution, and other factors, the trade 
can absorb considerable numbers of cattle in decent condition, 
selling within a range of $10 to $12 per cwt. Seasonal price 
adjustment cannot be avoided. In fact, it was in progress late 
in March, and it is probable that relative scarcity of finished 
steers will be responsible for what may appear to be out-of- 
line values, as the market always pays most for what is scarce. 
Certainly the raft of “yellow-hammer,” “dogie,” and otherwise 
ill-bred cattle cannot expect high winter prices through the 
spring and summer months. A brief but logical forecast of 
the spring and summer fat-cattle market is that it will reverse 
last year’s performance. 

A short crop of hogs had been closely gathered by the end 
of March, although the country was still able to send 500,000 
head in a single week to the ten markets occasionally. The 
spring break occurred unusually early—in March—this year, 
and, if the rule is operative, the summer rise will be similarly 
early. Hogs should command good prices all summer, as stocks 
of lard and both frozen and cured meats are moderate, fresh- 
meat consumption broad, and trade in cured meats early. 
Frozen pork has been moving in large quantities, which should 
reduce visible summer supply and make for a healthy June-to- 
September trade. Note should be taken, however, of the fact 
that pork production is already at the expansion stage of the 
cycle, which will mean another cheap crop, if not a period of 
unprofitable production, in 1932, if not earlier. 


The sheep industry has had a severe bump. How seriously 
it has been injured cannot be determined until the smoke of 
the winter battle at the market has cleared away. Late in 
March the bulk of fat lambs sold at $9.50 to $10, Chicago 
basis, against $16.70 to $17.50 a year ago, and first spring- 
lamb arrivals at Missouri River markets earned $12.50, com- 
pared with $20 last year. Present price conditions are, how- 
ever, somewhat abnormal, the result of temporary excessive 
marketing by Colorado and Nebraska, so that a readjustment 
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should follow liquidation in that quarter. Undoubtedly it 
means a cheaper crop of range lambs this year, as feeders will 
endeavor to get in on a basis that will enable them to find some 
of their money where it was lost; but, at lower prices, Corn 
Belt feeders will enter a market from which they were all but 
excluded much of the time last year. Between low wool and 
low lamb prices, expansion of the lamb-raising industry will 
be abruptly, checked, the probability being that farmers east of 
the Missouri River will send ewes to market with their lambs 
next fall. Another supply probability, if not certainty, is that 
a large percentage of the range crop of ewe lambs will go either 
to the butcher or to the feeder next fall, as they cannot be 
carried into the yearling stage profitably. The whole scale 
of bovine values is in process of adjustment, and all summer 
will be needed to work out the process. Feeders are talking 
7- to 8-cent lambs on the range, but may revise their ideas 
upward if the spring and summer fat-lamb market rounds to. 
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FTER MAINTAINING A LIVELY PACE THROUGH- 
A out January and February, stock-cattle trade faltebed 
about the middle of March, incidental to a dollar decline in fed 
cattle, which narrowed the margin between the two classes to 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
Two-Year-Old Bulls 


BRED FOR THE RANGE 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING | 


Established 1872 Imeorperated 1968 


Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in best 
range bulls 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
Roggen, Colorado 
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the danger point. That the whole country needs cattle is, how- 
ever, an open secret, fear of prices being the only purchase- 
restraining influence. Since the turn of the year the move- 
ment to the country through the markets has been substan- 
tially heavier than last year, but it has comprised a different 
type of steers in the main—light in weight and somewhat 
inferior in quality, many buyers dipping into the nondescript 
class for reasons of economy. Some of these cattle have been 
definitely removed from beef supply until next winter, having 
been acquired to get a grass bill and feed out on the next corn 
crop. Feeders are looking ahead rather than figuring on a 
near-by market. 

During the past three months the country has acquired a 
considerable number of cattle weighing anywhere from 600 to 
900 pounds, at a range of $10 to $11.50, some scalawags sell- 
ing down to $9, and a short percentage up to $12 or better; but 
the majority of such purchases are long-pull cattle. At a dol- 
lar decline, purchases would be materially increased, so that 
there is a potential buying power behind the market, not to be 
ignored in figuring future values. 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 
Tequesquite Ranch 


ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





Yokum Cattle 
Chute 


for Dehorning, Branding, Spaying 
and Vaccinating 


Widely Recommended 


J.C. YOKUM 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER 
808 Eleventh Street Oakland, California 


You may build it yourself 
Blueprints and Specifications for Sale 


$25 EACH 




















COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
April 1, 1980, compared with March 3, 1930, and April 1, 1929: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: April 1, 1930 Mar. 3, 1930 April 1, 1929 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -.....0020002... $14.25-15.00 $14.75-15.50 $13.75-14.50 

CIE: secession 12.25-14.25 12.90-15.00 12.75-13.75 

Choice (1,100 lbs. down)........................ 14.25-15.00 14.75-15.75 13.75-14.75 

NN ook ee a ee is 12.00-14.25 12.90-15.00 13.00-14.00 

Medium (800 Ibs. up)........................... 10.75-12.25 11.25-12.90 11.50-13.00 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Cete Si RIS: eee 12.00-15.00 12.75-15.75 13.00-15.00 
HEIFERS: 

Giga 66 GOING nik en ckccneakecn 9.75-13.75 9.75-14.25 10.25-14.00 
COWS: 

Gond tip CRNGN66 onic 7.75-10.00 7.50-10.25 8.50-10.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)..............10.25-11.75 10.75-11.75 11.75-13.00 

Commngn tc Meh nncccicccescsscccsseersness 8.50-10.25 8.50-10.75 9.50-11.75 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 10.25-11.75 10.75-11.75 11.50-13.00 

Common to Medium.................1.:cece-s 8.25-10.25 8.25-10.75 9.75-11.50 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 9.50-10.35 10.40-11.40 11.40-11.85 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 lbs. down)...... 8.25-10.00 9.50-11.25 15.50-17.50 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four, markets 

for the month of February, 1930, compared with February, 
1929, and for the two months ending February, 1930 and 1929: 














RECEIPTS 

February Two ase a 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
abtle* 2... c 908,227 813,477 | 2,062,827 | 1,973,066 
Calves... -.....c200 417,699 381,073 902,136 860,105 
i cindocdids den 3,781,490 | 4,000,024 | 8,501,843 | 9,133,341 
I cacescinceters 1,803,044 ' 1,544,047 | 3,706,229 | 3,421,428 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 

- ‘ieeie Two —_— a 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cattle*........:.:.<! 388,295 300,193 874,572 723,981 
GAIVCS a ccs 120,019 104,655 256,581 241,647 
ee 1,490,802 | 1,502,488 | 3,288,002 | 3,366,551 
SROGD......2.--...-.2 734,777 682,828 | 1,520,845] 1,519,986 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





Two Months Ending 

















February February 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
CRG GIO css. ccc) 172,646 105,908 373,482 265,072 
oe 27,863 11,539 59,854 30,343 
Massa cncaa 56,104 49,050 94,059 95,677 
pe os 100,949 114,629 226,686 802,284 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 

=o =a February Two Months Ending 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
Ree to 508,041 512,006 | 1,153,805 | 1,227,823 
CANOES ss :..-2:.351.:: 297,639 278,108 646,909 623,576 
PR  sceasciatedte 2,288,294 | 2,484,040 | 5,192,907 | 5,750,049 
eee 1,048,525 840,478 | 2,159,446 | 1,881,802 


*Exclusive of calves. tIncluding stockers and feeders. 
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April, 1930 


HIDE SITUATION UNSETTLED 


J. E. P. 


N IMPRESSION EXISTS IN TRADE CIRCLES THAT 
when the tariff wrangle is settled, one way or the other, 
stability will develop both in hide and leather prices. Leather 
has made an excellent showing recently, but stocks of raw 
hides and skins, due to heavy imports, are 17 per cent heavier 
than a year ago. The tanning concerns without exception have 
made stereotyped bad statements of earnings for 1929. Appar- 
ently free hides have worked more to the advantage of shoe- 
manufacturers, who are prosperous, than tanners, who have 
been flirting with the sheriff for several years. 


Defeat in the Senate of the proposal for a tariff of 4 cents 
on green and 8 cents on dry hides set the market back recently. 
There may be a chance to get hides on the list during the 
pending conference between the two branches of Congress, but 
doubt is general. What both hide and leather trades need is 
removal of pending uncertainty. 

Packers are well sold up and in no mood to shade prices 
at the moment. Importers are firmer in their ideas, and slight 
improvement is reported across the Atlantic. Packers have 
now got into April stocks, and there is no accumulation of 
long-haired, grubby hides holding over the market. Interest 
has been shown in April productions of independent packers 
at 12% cents for all-weight native steers and cows. Packers 
are getting up to 14 cents for No. 1 heavy hides, 


Country stocks are difficult to move. All weights have 
held about steady at 10% cents for selected, averaging 48 
pounds, and 60-pound cows, and upwards, are quoted at 10 
cents for regular accumulations. 


LITTLE CONTRACTING OF NEW WOOL 


J. E. P. 


OOL AND WHEAT OCCUPY MUCH THE SAME 

technical position. There is an abundance of both com- 
modities, and both are in the throes of efforts to create new 
marketing systems. Meanwhile investment, speculation, or 
whatever term may be appropriate, is at low ebb. The out- 
come of the pooling experiment—for such it is—elicits much 
difference of opinion. This experiment could have been made 
at a more favorable moment; but, if even partly successful, 
the handicaps it faces will redound to its credit. The logical 
purpose of pooling is to stabilize or advance prices—a program 
that necessitates storage and holding. Consequently, the more 
wool that goes into the pool—which means into strong hands, 
with government financial backing—the less of the commodity 
will be found pressing on the market for immediate sale. The 
outcome of such holding is dubious, depending on consumption, 
as there can be no decrease in production, which is possible in 
the case of wheat: 

The market has been quiet, which does not mean higher 
prices. Little contracting of the new clip has been done in 
the West, and results of the pool campaign for poundage are 
still obscure, guesses ranging anywhere from 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 pounds at the conclusion of the effort. Every 
pound put into the pool should inject firmness into current 
prices. At Boston, fine and fine-medium territories have sold 
around 70 cents, clean basis, for average wools, and 67 cents 
has been paid for Californias. Foreign markets are steadier. 

That the situation is unsettled admits of no dispute. Reit- 
eration that bottom prices have been uncovered does not get 
credence in some quarters. The Wool and Clothing Research 
Bureau of America predicts further declines before the inevi- 
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table upturn develops; but this is merely a guess. With the 
new clip coming onto the market, some change at no distant 
date is certain. 

Current sales are mainly of the finer graues of combing 
territory wools, lower grades not being wanted. Quarter and 
three-eighths bright have changed hands at 32 to 33 cents in 
the grease, for fair to good wools, at the Atlantic seaboard. 

Meanwhile the prospect for much higher prices before the 
new clip is off the sheep’s back is not promising. The situa- 
tion and the prospect may be summarized as follows: Brad- 
ford prices of tops have been at present low levels but once 
since 1913, or during the spring of 1915, when business was 
disorganized by commencement of the World War; London 
prices are in line with latest Australian quotations; effort is 
to be made to stimulate buying of fabrics by guaranteeing that 
further price reductions will not be made this season; manu- 
facturers are passing on to middlemen, if not to consumers, 
reduced wool prices. If the ultimate consumer benefits, this 
should aid the merchandising prices. The world level of prices 
is down to a pre-war basis, which should mean stabilization, if 
not higher prices. Manufacturers have been inquiring for 
foreign wools, placing sizable orders for Merinos in Ausiralia. 
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A Typical 
Prince Domino 
Product 


Double Domino 5th 
1553219 
Double Grandson of 
Prince Domino 
Raised and Exhibited 
by 


Second Prize, Two-Year-Old Bull WHR 
National Western, Denver, 1930 





You will be interested in several choice Herd 
Bull Prospects we are offering at this time— 
the best in PRINCE DOMINO breeding. 
Range Bulls too. 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne, Wyo. 




















AUCTION 


Cattle, Sheep and Stock Pigs at the 
Sales Pavilion 


at Norfolk, Nebraska, every Friday 


If you want to buy or sell live stock of any kind, try 
our Norfolk market first 


It is the place where buyers and sellers meet 
Phone 500 


NORFOLK LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 
T. O. RINGER, Manager G. C. BENNING, Secretary 


| 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON APRIL 2 SOLD 

at the same price as last month—$38, f.o.b. Texas. 
Kansas City hay prices on April 1 were: Alfalfa—No. 1 
extra leafy, $27.50 to $30; No. 2 leafy, $23.50 to $27; No. 1, 
$21.50 to $23; No. 2 leafy, $19 to $21; No. 2, $17 to $18.50; 
No. 3 leafy, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $13.50 to $15; sample, 
¢8 to $13; prairie—No. 1, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $9.50 to 
$11; No. 3, $7 to $9.50; sample, $6 to $7; timothy, new crop— 
No. 1, $15 to $16; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $12.50 to $14; 
sample, $10 to $12; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $15.50 up; 
No. 2, $14 to $15; No. 3, $10 to $13.50. 


“T seem not to be able to do without THE PRODUCER.”— 
A. R. CRUZEN, Boise, Ida. 


GRACO MILLING CO. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Pea-Size Cake 
Sheep-Size Cake 
Screenings and Meal 
Cold-Pressed Cake 


Our new branch office opened to serve you. Ask for 
our prices by mail, phone, wire, or personal visit. 


305 Live Stock Exchange Building, P. O. Box 37 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
Phone, TAbor 1712 


Quality—Uniform Size—Serviece 
Emergency Orders Promptly Executed 


NOW! 


“Graco Brand,” 
43 and 41% Protein 
Nut-Size Cake 





( LIN Y A New High-Quality 
all Dehorning Paint and 


10 NTN Protective Dressing 


Our own make. Has disinfect- 
ant, styptic, adhesive, and fly- 
repellant qualities. Also unex- 
celled for cuts and surface 
wounds, castration incisions, 
sores, etc. Keep a bucket handy 
and prevent costly losses. 


WILL C. BARNES 
D’HORNER 


Cups out the horn button. Quick 
and humane. No horn stubs 
grow out. Cutting blades of 
tempered tool steel. Money back 
if not satisfied. 





Prepaid Prices: Qt., $1.00; 


Half Gal., $2.00; Gal., $3.00; 5- 
Gal. Can, $12.50. 






For calves 
under one year 





Genuine Imported 


Burdizzo Castrators 


These instruments do the work 
successfully. Safe and sure. No 
bleeding or bad _ after-effects. 
Let us send full information. 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


Franklin Blackleg 





Serum Co. 
Supplied in Four Sizes. Send Denver Fort Worth’ El Paso 
today for illustrated booklet ex- Marfa Amarillo , Wichita 


plaining the many features of 


Kansas City Rapid City 
advantage. 


Santa Maria Alliance Calgary 


Nene ee 
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RADE 





EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of Feb- 
ruary and the two months ending February, 1930, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 
were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





February Two Months Ending 














February 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Beef, fresh. penthrsncucanie cubeuenes 278,810 298,020 524,864 581,810 
TOOT; WOON ss 650,175 695,714 1,390,244 1,429,313 
Beef, canned. pacseoubeescnencansina 204,157 279,483 510,035 381,569 
RIGO Wiest oe 4,873,983 4,608,089 9,209,950 9,353,541 
OUR oi ee 6,007,125 5,881,306 11,635,093 11,746,233 
PORK PRODUCTS 
Two Months Ending 
February February 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
PORK Pits cic secccticcce 3,035,027 888,407 5,539,283 2,546,652 
POP, DIGKIOE.... ssc = 2,263,204 4,585,485 5,254,843 8,176,654 
WR es 12,183,535 11,286,136 | 25,507,746 24,300,610 
Cumberland sides.............. 383,113 340,022 885,186 590,982 
Hams and shoulders.......... 9,212,934 7,653,440 18,664,123 18,840,446 
Wiltshire sides................... 740,393 205,832 1,164,778 422,233 
Sausage, cannet................. 151,968 136,796 269,615 327,554 
TI So ectetocennsinenecsacdicccncares 65,953,250 65,928,502 | 189,244,769 | 156,060,619 
Lard compounds................. 186,474 286,907 510,372 608,143 
Neutral lard.....................-.+ 1,623,600 1,972,738 3,519,476 4,097,370 
OUI oso ccbstccsastci ied 95,733,498 93,279,265 | 200,560,191 | 215,971,263 


OUR INTERNATIONAL GRAIN TRADE 


XPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

grains from and into the United States for the calendar 
year 1929 are given as below by the Department of Commerce 
(in bushels) : 


EXPORTS 
1929 1928 
DES iin mie 29,523,077 51,676,724 
TNE ale dacincsccccpulaeusiene 3,380,783 3,259,794 
BOCEWHORE | ..<..55..0cccnees 191,141 160,545 
RI Sitichackci cd cencnnnaccaness 33,745,270 25,800,013 
IE a eiiepe cance manes 6,608,727 10,421,056 
I cele ccensisneeiadane 3,433,576 14,499,404 
MATING. pi cossyicll cordate. 90,129,600 96,290,418 
NE ate .... 167,012,174 202,107,954 
IMPORTS 
CE sce hiesasonasiccciecaamies 407,085 565,228 
RE 2s, sccpeviaeesepagnendsaloes 111,796 489,368 
NL Staaten mnie 14,575,503 18,847,660 
iis =. wl 15,094,384 19,902,258 


Meatless Days in Russia 


The decision of the Soviet food organizations to prohibit 
the sale of meat every third day has been confirmed by the 
authorities in Moscow. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A, C, MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, February 15, 1930. 


FFNHE 1930 AUSTRALIAN FROZEN-BEEF EXPORT 

season is opening later than usual. So far only one of 
the Queensland packing plants has commenced slaughtering, 
but most of those in the south and central divisions of the 
state should be in commission by about the middle of March. 
Those in the far north never expect to open until toward the 
end of April, and they are not likely to do anything before 
then this year. 

Though nothing definite is known as to the figure which 
packers intend to pay for fat cattle, it seems fairly certain that 
they will be obliged to offer at least as much as at the com- 
mencement of the 1929 season. The country buying rate in 
the southern division was then about $7.20 per 100 pounds, 
delivered, for lines of bullocks promising a high percentage of 
g.a.q. beef, and $6.84 in the central division. It is true that the 
present oversea market value of frozen beef is higher than that 
of a year ago, but as a set-off against this is the fact that 
both hides and tallow are selling for much less. On a moderate 
estimate, the drop in these by-products represents a deprecia- 
tion of fully 50 cents per cwt. in the value of beef. It is a 
gamble whether they will not fall further, and, of course, there 
is no guarantee that the market for beef will hold. 


A factor that may incline packers to pay higher prices for 
fat cattle this season is the practical certainty that there will 
bea shortage of suitable stock available for export. The full 
effect of the losses and small calvings during the drought will 
be felt this year—so much so that a decrease in killings of 
about 20 per cent is anticipated. Last season the Queensland 
meat-works treated 323,653 head of cattle, and, in addition, 
some 25,765 were slaughtered at the Western Australian gov- 
ernment’s works at Wyndham, on the northwest coast. 


Fortunately for all concerned, splendid rains have fallen 
in the north during the last couple of months, effectually 
breaking the long-standing drought in most districts. These 
should mean the opening of the stock routes, and enable own- 
ers to bring in cattle from back runs that have been, to all 
intents and purposes, shut off for two or three years. The 
break will also assure a good calving to those who are in the 
happy position of possessing decent herds of breeders. 
Unfortunately, many cattlemen in the dry areas have been 
forced to part with a large proportion of their stock, and will 
now have to face a long period of painfully slow breeding-up, 
cows at present prices being beyond the reach of most, with 
their depleted purses. 

No decision has yet been reached on the Brisbane abat- 
toir question, to which reference was made in my December 
letter. Apparently the cabinet is waiting to receive a suffi- 
ciently tempting offer from Swift Australian Company regard- 
ing the sale of its meat-works for the proposed central abat- 
toir. Rumor says that $2,000,000 is the best price that the 
government will pay, and, in addition, the Swift Company will 
be expected to spend about $500,000 in building yards and con- 
verting the plant to make it suitable for the local trade. 
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AGRICULTURAL CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE UNITED STATES IS NOT THE ONLY COUNTRY 

with a farm problem. In Scotland, conditions, as de- 
scribed by one of the speakers at a meeting of “landlords, 
farmers, crofters, and farm servants” in Inverness, the cap- 
ital of the Highlands, in February, are “simply appalling.” 


““We seem to be faced,” said this gentleman, “with general 
agricultural bankruptcy. What is to be the future of this 
country, if that is the case? We shall see the whole of the 
country one huge desert, with perhaps a few pedigree stock 
farms dotted here and there, perhaps a few dairy farms, and 
perhaps a few hen runs around our big towns, and our man- 
sions and parks occupied by industrial magnates as rural 
retreats. The rest of the country will revert to its primeval 
state of virgin forest.” 

Inability to compete with foreign foodstuffs raised under 
lower production costs, and brought in duty-free, has long 
given the British husbandman a particularly hard row to hoe. 
To this must be added, since the war, a staggering tax burden. 
Lately the policy of certain foreign countries, notably Ger- 
many, of offering a bonus on exports of farm products, mak- 
ing Great Britain the dumping-ground for their cereals, has 
made the crisis even more acute. 

Immediate government action in aid of the farmer was 
demanded at the Inverness meeting, “to put an end, by some 
means or other, to this system of free imports of goods which 
are subsidized or in some way compete unfairly with our own 
native produce.” 


“When free trade was adopted as the economic policy of 
this country,” declared one speaker, “it was adopted because 
it was thought to be the particular policy best suited to the 
circumstances of the times. The original free traders would 
have repudiated the idea that free trade was necessarily the 
only policy for all particular times and all particular cir- 
cumstances, and certainly it was never intended that free 
trade should be regarded as one of the Ten Commandments.” 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


PERRY PARK 


RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 
R. P. Lamont, Jr. 


Owner 


DEA ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—A number of young bulls of excellent breed- 
ing, reasonably priced, and ready for light service. 
Address—Rock Creek Ranch, 


D. BE. ALEXANDER, KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 
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STOCK-POISONING PLANTS 


Superseding Department Bulletin No. 
575, issued in 1918, a revised edition of 
“Stock-Poisoning Plants of the Range” 
(Department Bulletin No. 1245), by C. 
D. Marsh, physiologist in charge of in- 
vestigations of stock-poisoning by plants 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
Barn $25-$100 daily. Send for large 
illustrated catalog; also ask how to 
receive Home Study Course free. 

REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 48, Decatur, Ind. 














AR choice yearling and two- 
year-old Aberdeen-Angus bulls. 
In good condition. Will sell in 
any number. 

Bred by Sam H. Hill & Son. 


W. H. Hill, Oakvale Ranch, Tierra Alta 
(near San Angelo) 
Texas 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 
ommission Company on the 
Denver Market 





in the Bureau of Animal Industry, pre- 
sents in brief and attractive form a non- 
technical description of the more impor- 
tant of the plants causing losses among 
live stock on western ranges, together 
with the symptoms produced, the time 
at which losses may be expected to occur, 
and the means of avoiding them. To 
facilitate identification, fifty full-page 
plates, many of them in colors, are in- 
serted. Text figures illustrate the ef- 
fects on animals of eating the plants. 
Plants dealt with are: sleepy grass, 
arrow grass, death camas, oak, grease- 
wood, the larkspurs, chokecherry, the 
lupines, poison bean, the loco weeds, 
astralagus, coyotillo, water hemlock, the 
heath family, the milkweeds, cocklebur, 
western sneezeweed, baccharis, Parry 
aster, Colorado rubber weed, rayless gol- 
denrod, and bracken. The pamphlet 
shows throughout its seventy-six pages 
the expert hand of its author and the 
careful editing of all government publi- 
cations. It sells for 35 cents, and may 
be had on application to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


ANAPLASMOSIS 


Anaplasmosis is a cattle disease which 
is on the increase in certain sections of 
the West. At the convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion in January, Mr. Thornburg, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, stated that three out- 
breaks had occurred in his state in the 
last three years, causing the loss of 








Pender, Neb. 
Dear Sirs: 


Please ship me one 30-gallon drum of your medicated 
dip for your Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine; 


also a full set of brushes. 


I am feeding 550 in the lots—some yearlings and 400 
heavy cattle—and I would not think of being without the 


Oilers. Yours truly, 


FRED J. BOWEN. 





Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


605 Third Street 





‘ Would Not Be Without It 


; Longford, Kan. 
Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 








We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 
Pender, Nebraska and Dipping Machine. 


about a hundred head. It was not diag- 
nosed until thirty-three years ago, when 
it was discovered in South Africa. 
Today it is found in all European coun- 
tries and throughout South America. 
In Kansas it was identified in 1925, and 
is reported to be spreading there. 


The disease is caused by a small para- 
site which destroys the red blood cor- 
puscles and is transferred from animal 
to animal by the large horsefly, on the 
authority of Dr. E. E. Leasure, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Cows affected with the parasite go off 
feed, fail in milk production, sometimes 
become helpless, and die in about half 
the number of cases. Calves are 
attacked, but apparently in a milder 
form, and seem to develop a degree of 
immunity to the disease. Steers and 
bulls are less frequently affected. 


The only remedy known, according to 
Dr. Leasure, is the injection of arsenic 
preparations into the blood-stream. This 
treatment, however, is difficult to admin- 
ister, besides being only partially 
effective. 


JOHNE’S DISEASE 


Johne’s (pronounced “Yonez’’) disease 
is believed to be present in practically 
every one of our states. It is also called 
“naratuberculosis,” and is an incurable, 
infectious, bacterial dysentery affecting 
principally cattle, but also found in 
horses, sheep, and goats. It is supposed 
originally to have been introduced from 
Europe. 

The first symptoms of Johne’s disease 
are a temporary loss of appetite, and, in 
cows, a radical diminution of the milk- 
flow. Intermittent diarrhea usually fol- 
lows. The coat becomes rough, and the 
animal looks unthrifty. Affected ani- 
mals may drink large quantities of 
water. In the last stages of the disease 
they become greatly emaciated, and 
finally die from exhaustion. 


Infection is spread from herd to herd 
through the introduction of diseased 
animals and by allowing healthy animals 
to drink from contaminated water. 
Although no curative treatment is 
known, temporary relief is sometimes 
obtained by restricting the feed and 
placing the animal on a dry ration. The 
diagnostic test consists of an injection 
of a biological product known as 
“johnin.” Indemnities, on the same 
basis as tuberculosis indemnities, are 
paid to owners of cattle reacting to the 
test. 

Further details may be had in Cir- 
cular 104-C, “Johne’s Disease (Para- 


tuberculosis) of Live Stock,’ just issued 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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TENDENCY TOWARD SMALLER 
RANCHES 


In the western range country the tend- 
ency is toward operation on a smaller 
scale, and greater distribution of land- 
ownership, Virgil V. Parr, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, points out. To main- 
tain profits, he says, it is necessary for 
the ranchman to pay closer attention to 
the details of his business and the man- 
agement of his herds, as well as of the 
range he owns, controls, or shares with 
other ranchers. As a rule, ranching now 
includes more farming and cropping than 
in the early era of the open range. Ranch 
acreage is decreasing, but in the northern 
Great Plains area many ranchmen are 
adding to their owned holdings by acquir- 
ing abandoned homesteads of settlers 
who have given up their efforts at dry- 
farming. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1395-F, “Beef- 
Cattle Production in the Range Area,” 
now issued in a revised edition, Mr. Parr 
has summarized the methods of manage- 
ment which have proved most profitable 
and satisfactory in the range area. The 
bulletin is intended as a guide to men 
engaging in the business, and as an aid 
to established ranchers in comparing their 
methods with the best practice. 


“The temptation to overstock during 
years of good prices,’ Mr. Parr warns, 
“is one of the most difficult things a cat- 
tleman of the western ranges has to 
overcome. There is a tendency among 
many to stock heavily during good years, 
to recover losses sustained during bad 





Castrate your Calves 
by the safe, bloodless 
method 
Burdizzo Pincers 


prevent losses and save 
time and labor. Let us 
send you complete oe | 
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mation. Write today. 


Weston Mfg. & 
Supply Co. 


1951 Speer Blv., Denver, Colo. 


Bloodless *9% 
Castration 


New, Safe, Clean and Scientific 
method that makes old and dangere 
ous jackknife method out of date. 
A proved and better way of 
castration and docking. Sure 
quick, humane. Cord seve 
=no open wound or danger of 
infection. Testicles disappear 
in from 10 to 30 days. Equally 
good for castrating lambs, 
calves, colts, up to 2 years; al- 
so docking lambs. Send check 
or will ship C. O. D. 
CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
Dept. 334-E 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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years, and the usual result is that the 
gamble is carried one year too far, and 
a repetition of loss occurs generally about 
the time previous losses are recovered.” 

For economical feeding, a good stand 
of forage grasses is highly desirable. 
Range improvement is good business, 
either on owned land or by co-operative 
agreement between cattlemen. “The first 
essential is to limit the number of stock 
to approximately the proper carrying 
capacity. Secondly, the range should be 
so grazed as to give an opportunity for 
a high percentage of the palatable vege- 
tation to reach maturity.” 


The bulletin is available for free dis- 
tribution to those who apply to the 


Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


WHERE THE UNITED STATES 
LEADS 


Occasionally a search through the col- 
umns of the Congressional Record yields 
something more substantial than samples 
of academic eloquence, enlivened with 
civilities with a purely personal applica- 
tion. In the issue of November 16 we 
find, among other interesting exhibits, 
the appended table showing the share of 
the United States in the world’s con- 
sumption or use of typical commodities. 
The table was prepared, at the request 
of Senator Nye, of North Dakota, by 
experts in the Department of Commerce: 


Approximate Share of United States in 
World Consumption or Use 


Per Cent 
RRM Sooo occas 6 
NNO no ccc cat i ees 15 
MIE sccinichcuncabl cidiseatbliiacdeiameanncaesuisiitl 23% 
CNN rece seek ane eases 51 
NUON saloacceitse seins ce cae 26 
TN isicSitea dette oo acted 17 
I sais inachestesnccdicdaslate cascstcbsaicceouduanaediealen 72 
MN assoc thet caste tue ee 66 
BNI a. scscslesipatinimnincssnaiasielaanisiahbagiei 43 
RINNE iinet tiintnsthdugtieinianialeaaenqacligiaeel 43 
BY sctctchess hcabeskacneeag nde iciaiabiantammaseeeae 
RN ad onc soci ne 39 
RRR ohio oa oe nD 61 
IN isiiiriccriccsateccmscinnapclaineeeiatainth 35% 
TI sicisilet se baiis ih ictceccecsnntiihinnetsenns 40 
Automobiles (registration) .............. 78 
Mail (number of pieces).................... 34% 
I iit cineca saisencesanioncitnie aa 
Telegraph messages |....................--. 25 
Railway freight— 
PU RNNI, QUANT ROU seo senna essen 38 
CII © seittebigitchctiacunssncrpnaheiaentiduase a 
PN sictibionicccicilbbiissininininnnshssiabionthatoals 13 
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REGULATIONS FOR INTERSTATE 
SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK 


Owners of live stock often have oc- 
casion to ship domestic animals from 
one state to another, and should know 
what regulations must be observed. 
These regulations vary somewhat accord- 
ing to whether the animals are intended 
for breeding, feeding, exhibition, or other 
purposes. To aid producers and ship- 
pers in obtaining information governing 
each of these cases, the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has published a circular 
giving brief statements concerning the 
essential requirements for animals enter- 
ing each state. This is Miscellaneous 
Circular 14-MC, “State Sanitary Re- 
quirements Governing Admission of Live 
Stock,” which has just been revised. 


4,480-ACRE IMPROVED RANCH 


Washington Co., Colo. Eight-room house ; 
cattle barn 30x200 ft.; chicken houses—one 
30x200, one 30x75 ft.; two wells and wind- 
mills ; large cement reservoir; water piped 
to house, barns, and feed-lots; garage and 
other necessary improvements; all fenced 
and cross-fenced; 1,500 acres bottom hay 
land; 2 to 6 ft. to underflow water; 25 
acres fine alfalfa; 100 acres more sown 
this year. Will run 500 head cattle or 2,000 
sheep. More pasture can be leased. 30 
miles south, 5 miles east of Brush, Colo. 
Must have some cash; might consider small 
trade. Also have a 100- and 240-acre irri- 
gated ranch near Fort Collins, Colo., all 
clear. 

For further information address 

W. W. OWENS, OWNER 
1220 Emerson St. Denver, Colo. 






RANCH FOR SALE 
14,520-ACRE STOCK RANCH. This is 


! 
| 
| 
an ideal stock and grain ranch. Well | 
located. Shallow water. 5,000 acres of | 

| 





| alfalfa land. Well fenced. Good im- 
; provements. Ideal location. The Sun 
Realty Co., 127 East Pikes Peak Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














1,160 ACRES COMBINATION FARM- 

STOCK RANCH, at half value price. 
500 acres cultivated, 100 acres alfalfa 
and meadow: 150 acres hog-tight; stan- 
chions for 24 milk cows; $800 milking 
outfit; two sets buildings; abundance 
of water. Only $20 per acre, part terms. 
(Retiring.) Address Box 666, Limon, 
Colorado. 


FOR SALE 
700 acres good meadow hay-land, Good 


water right. Near range. 


4,000 acres on the open range—controls 
range in six townships. 


D. H. Grove, Eagleville, Modoc Co., Cal. 





Tobacco for Stomach Worms 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are made 
from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. Send for letters 


from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. Price, $2.50 per 
100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR MARCH 


Ranges.—Milder weather in February 
had opened considerable range feed and 


High Grade 
Saddles, 
Chaps, Boots 
etc. 


at ; 
manufacturer's 
prices 


Send for new 
1930 catalog 
E. C. LEE 

SADDLERY 


Dept. F 
Pierre, S. D. 














CHAS. P. SHIPLEY, Kansas City, Mo., 
Dept. G. Makers and repairers of saddles, 
harness, quirts, drove whips, 
ys cowboy boots, chaps. bits, spurs. 
leather jackets, vests and coats. 
. Dude ranch sup- 
plies of all kinds 
Aeme Catalogue free. 








TEXAS HAND-MADE 
COWBOY BOOTS 


$24.00 Boots for $17.50 
While They Last 
Sizes 6 to 8%, 13 and 16” Tops 
0. J. SNYDER SADDLERY 
1439 Larimer, Denver, Colo. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac. 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 











1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo 


i on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
H\ trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 
\) SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro. 








BUY HARNESS 
GOODS DIRECT FROM MAKER 
AT SAVING OF 15% to 25% 
Ask for catalog 
MAX B. GOLDBERG 
1445 Larimer St. 


Denver, Colo. 





permitted much more grazing than dur- 
ing the previous month, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Range conditions had improved mate- 
rially in California and west of the Con- 
tinental Divide. Desert sheep ranges in 
Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada had been 
helped by more liberal stock water. In 
Texas, feed had started, and rain was 
needed to keep weeds and grass growing. 
Early feed prospects were generally 
good, as most range sections had ample 
moisture. 

Cattle—Cattle had improved slightly 
in condition during February, following 
severe weather in January. There were 
but few thin cattle, and losses had been 
light. In Texas, cattle had shrunk 
heavily during January and were not up 
to normal in condition. Cattle in feed- 
lots had made good gains. 

Sheep.—Sheep showed slight gains 
during February, and in the northern 
areas were in better condition than a 


year ago. In Texas, sheep had declined. 
California sheep and early lambs had 
improved with better feed. Breeding 


ewes were generally in gool flesh, and 
losses had been light. There had been 
little activity in wool-contracting, with 
practically no offers on the 1930 clip. 
Considerable wool was being signed up 
for consignment. Lambs in _ feed-lots 
had made good gains and had overcome 
some of the earlier setbacks. 


EARLY SPRING LAMB CROP 


The early lamb crop of 1930 in the 
principal early lambing states as a whole 
is somewhat larger than the early crop 
of 1929, according to reports received by 
the Department of Agriculture. In gen- 
eral, condition of the early lambs has 
been considerably better than at the 
same date a year ago, when it was be- 
low average. Present prospects are for 
a larger market supply of spring lambs 
than last year for the three months, 
April to June, and the quality will be 
average or better. 


Here’s Your Chance.—Chairman—“I 
wish to announce that on Wednesday 
evening the Ladies’ Aid will have a 
jumble sale. This is a chance for all the 
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ladies of the congregation to get rid of 
anything that is not worth keeping, but 
is too good to be thrown away. Don’t 
forget to bring your husbands.”—North 
Cheshire Herald (England). 


Twisted in Transmission.—Fritz—“Did 
you hear dat noise?” 

Heinie—“‘Vot noise?” 

Fritz—“Illinois.” 

Heinie—“Schust you vait! I rig dat 
on mine boy. Henry, come you here!” 

Henry—“Vot you vant, fodder?” 

Heinie—“Did you hear dat racket?” 

Henry—“Vot racket?” 

Heinie—“Illinois.”—Gargoyle. 





Hardy Alfalfa Seed 


90°) pure, $8.80. Sweet Clover, 95% pure, 


$3.50. Both 60-pound bushel. 
seed if not satisfied. 


Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


Return 











PURE CERTIFIED GRIMM 
AND COSSACK ALFALFA SEED 
direct from the man who grows it. 
Hardiest and best. Send postal for 
samples and folder giving full in- 
formation. 


Triangle Ranch Cottonwood, S. D. 
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PCALT LAKE STAMP CO. — 
73 West Broadway | Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free Samples 































Our Greatest Industry 


EAT ANIMALS constitute nearly one-fourth of the total farm 
income in the United States. Cattle, Calves, Hogs, and Sheep 
are the raw product for the greatest industry that we have. 
The automobile industry is second and the steel industry is third 

in value of products sold. 


Consequently any program of organization under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act which does not effectively help the live-stock producers 
to realize a greater return on their time and money invested is falling 
short of the intent and purposes of the Act. 


Full benefits under the Agricultural Marketing Act cannot be ob- 
tained, however, for this three-billion-dollar live stock business unless the 
producers organize and co-operate with the Farm Board. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following marketing agencies: 


Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
) Indianapolis, Indiana Buffalo, New York 

Producers Commission Association Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Kansas City, Missouri Chicago, Illinois 
— Producers Live Stock Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 

National Stock Yards, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 

Peoria Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 

Peoria, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association Michigan Live Stock Exchange 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Detroit, Michigan 

Producers Commission Association Evansville Producers Commission Association 


Sioux City, Iowa Evansville, Indiana 














SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 























